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Vv in advance, 
Price, | 10 cts. 


For SUNDAY SCHOOLS! 
For TEMPERANCE! 

The Best New Books! 


MAN, has every qualification to be a standard Temper- 


-book. Choice hymns and songs, and music 
yo taste, are found throughout. There are 
nearly a hundred songs. Specimen copies mailed for 
35 cta.; $3.60 per dozen. 

(The older and larger book, HULL’S TEMPERANCE 
GLEE-BOOK (40 cts.) retains its great popularity.) 


Robes! White Robes ! 
Robes!” White Robes | 
White Robes! White Robes | 
White Robes! ,,,malled. ‘White Robes | 
White Robes! $3.00 per doz. White Robes ! 


By G. C. HUGG and 

ect “electric ’’ light for radiance and beauty. Has 

Bot the very best songs by 27 of the very beat authors, 
and sells for $10 per hundred. Mailed for 12 cta. 


(New High-school Song-book, THE WELCOME 
CHORUS, is nearly through the press.) 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


TWO MONTHS IN EUROPE, 


All who think of making a vacation trip to Europe 
should read this account of a two months’ tour through 
SOOTTLAND, ENGLAND, BELGIUM, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, as far as NAPLES and 
FRANCE, so as to have an idea of how much can be 
done abroad in even so brief a time as two months. 
The following unsolicited letter from the educational 
editor of T'he Alliance, Chicago, will be of interest to 
those who may be inclined to purchase the book: 


Prov. 0. R. BOROHARD, PARIS, Feb. 1, 1880, 
My Dear Sir: — Having traveled over the greater 
part of Europe during the past six months, I desire to 
say that | have found yoar little book, “ Two Months 
in Europe,” literally crowded with just such informa- 
tion as every intelligent traveler needs. 
Yours very truly, Jonn C, GRANT. 


The book will be sent on receipt of price. Cloth, 
ddress 


$1.00; paper, 50 cts, 
b "0. BURCHARD, Fredonia, N.Y. 


ONLY 30 CENTS. 
Illustrated Dictionary. 


80,000 WORDS. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 


MENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


7m a 13 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


SUMMER TUITION E. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS pro to read with a very small nymber of private pupils during nine weeks of the 
0 nstructions earnestly and implicitly, and,—as the number recei 
sation will be required, Apply before J ane 25. 


On October 1 Dk. HUMPHREYS will be prepared to receive into his family two youn ntlemen whose 
good habits and character he shall be thoroughly satisfied, to prepare for Harvard, ps pom iter univers ity. 


E. HUMPHREYS 
129 West Chester Park, May 24, 1880. Tutor for the American and English U: . 


SECOND ANNUAL SESSION. 
SUMMER COURSE OF FOUR WEEKS 


— 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


Juty 7 to Aveust 4, 1880. 
Conducted by OSCAR FAULHABER, Ph.D. 


Instructor in French and German at Phillips Exeter Academy, and at the Robinson Female Seminary. 


This Course will be given at Exeter, N. H., 


In the building of the Robinson Female Seminary. It is offered to Teachers and others interested in 
French and German who may wish to perfect themselves in the pronunciation and idiomatic use of these 
languages, and who may be called upon to teach these branches. Daily recitations in accordance with the 
most approved methods will be held at the above Seminary. There will be lectures and conversations on 
such subjects as will interest a class, the aim being to give ample opportunity for practice in speaking. 
Young men fitted for entrance examinations and electives in the leading New-England colleges. 

Letters of recommendation issued to advanced scholars who may wish to teach, if they are proficient 
mn pronunciation. 


Exeter is a choice New-England about ten miles from Rye and Hampton Beaches, with many 
in the Smmbedinte neighborhood, Board can be obtained at reasomrSie rates.” 
Terme for the Course in One $20.00. 
‘Rerms for the Course in Both 30.00, 


Mr. FAULHABER has had much experience in teaching, and refers to Professors HEDGE, PEABODY, and 
BocueER, of Harvard College; Professor PERKINS, Princ. of Phillips-Exeter Academy, Professor BANCROFT, 
Prine. of Phillips Andover Academy; and many others. Local reference by permission. 


274 b (1) Address, OSCAR FAULHABER, Exeter, N. H. 


Summer Normal Art School. 


inti Wood Carving an elin Slay. ns July 5, for four weeks. xpen ow. 
(569) W. GOODNOUGH, Columbue, Ohio. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, WANTED. 


A duate of Harvard College who has had three 
The 3ist Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. years! veer on ful 


ton Latin Schaol, desires the principalship of a high- 
school, or other responsible ition. Sest.of refer- 
ences and testimonials, Address E. M. CHESLEY, 109 
Warren Avenue, Boston, Mass. 274f 


WANTED. 
A graduate of one of our leading New-England col- 
leges, who has had ten years’ experience in teaching, 


7, 1880, in the commodious new college building. Clin- 
ical instruction is given inthe Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tals. Sprin Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
nse of material) to all matriculants of the year. For 
urther information address RACHEL L, BoDLEY, A.M., 
M.D., North College Ave. and 21st St., Phila. 2662 eow 


Finan REWARD CARDS, 4x 244, with teacher’s name 
Printed to order, 2 ets. each. Samples with your 
name for 3-ct. stamp, F, E. ADAMS, Hill, N.H. 273b 


EW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


Vor cirenlar or information, address F. B. Snow. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Elocution in all its departments taught by competent 
instructors. Full course two years (three hours daily, 
ho are limited as me. For circulars ap 
R. R. RAYMOND, Principal.” 
257 tf (1) 


1 Somerset St., Boston, 


would like to make an engagement for the next school- 
year. For several years principal of a public high 
school,he has given special attention to the ‘classic 
and can teach French or German if required. Corres- 
pondence solicited. Address ‘‘ A. B.,” at this Office. 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Familic«, Scheels. € 
ge*,—for any department of in=truction, teow 
or see Candidates’ New Batle- 
tim. is maiied for 3-ceut «amp. 


GOOD TEACHERS «eckia 
should Application-form. atled for 
postage. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American Schoo! 
30 EAST Sraeer, NEW VORK. 


262 eow 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gowern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
— J. YOUNG, 
or vcachers Agency, 
BU Square, New York. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. 
Registry fee to Teachers, $1.00. Schools recommended 
to Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union » 

240 zz (1) NEW YORK cClrry. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Prefes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teacher: of 
every grade. Provides Teachers with positions Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools Teachers’ 
appl orms furnished on request. Parties im 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
required, Address A LOVELL 
271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, W. 


< oon Ste 
CHEMICALS !<| APPARATUS. 
ane. emical th the 


and most complete assortment, at the lowest price ie 


America, by addreasin, 
ELMORE & RICHARDS, 
240 zz (1) 4 Murray %.,. New Vork. 


Catalogues on Application. 
Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 PP. 


II.—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
“ 


osoph. and Chemical Apparatas (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


240 zz (1) 


PURE 


Globes 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30in.diam. Send for 


122 az (1) 924 Chestnut *.. 


Established 1827. 
They are Absolutely Perfect. 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Grand Medal for Progress, 


Catalogue. H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. 
Vienna, 1873. 


Centennial Award, 1876. 


The Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


American Graphite 


TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: @ 
Vv Similar grade to the European stamp of 
V8 — Very, very soft . . . (BBB) 
— Very . ... (BB) 
nedi . . . . . B and 2 ‘ 
— mec black i draughtsmen, and engineers, and the softer and medium 
—Medium ... . . (Hand No. 8) grades are unequaled for art work. 
M H — Medium h . . 
~Hard . . . (HH Hand No.4) TESTIMONIALS. 
y —Veryhard .. , (H H H H and No, 5) “ Dear Sir :—I find the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable; well 
VVH — Very, very hard’ (HHH HH H) adapted to close TUNTINGTON, Prost. Nat. Academy of 
re, These pencils are superior to any made in Europe,| ,, p,.» gir:—I find your Dixon American Graphite Artists’ Pencils 
* leads are much finer, smoother, and more perfectly | snooth, tree from grit, and altogether excellent for 
* The hard grades are perfect for architects. | obediently, RAN 


K B W, Nat. Academy of Design, N. Y. 


Pencils, and we 


“Dear 8 


emy of Design, N. Y. 
but if they are 


my work.” Yours 


Am. BANK NOTE Co., Art 

“ From a careful trial now of several months, I am 

they far exceed any I have ever used.” ve TT 
ILLIAM 


N. Y., duly 5, 2876. 

perfectly 
yours, 

AIN SMILIE. 


PACKER COLLEGIATE LNSTITUTE, Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 
“ Myself and sister, in teaching our drawing-classes, use your Dixon 
refer them to any other 
VIRGINIA CRANBERRY, 
ir :—Your very excellent pencils, stam 
Graphite Pencils, substitute the exhausted mines o 
berland Your Artists’ Pencils are in strength and smoothness the beet [ 
ever had in my hand.” 


Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, B’kiyn, N. ¥. 


Teacher of Drawing, Packer Inet. 
Dixon's American 
Barrowdale in Com- 


Yours truly, 
CONSTANTINE HERTZPERG. 


Ask your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 


not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write 


to us for samples, sending 9 cts. in stamps. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON Ch UCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


T 
|_| "0. 
| 
| 
| 
| — 
a 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. XI.—No. 24. 


R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 

of 24 pages free. 

_ Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and CHIMES; 
ACADEMY, Factory BELLS, etc. Improved Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 256 zz 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
And SETTEES, 
KINDERGARTEN 
TABLES & CHAIRS, 
INK-WELLS, &c., 
At Very Low Prices. 
Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. 


School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 
Of the most improved pat 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo! 
Desk, and has no equal. 


Sew-England School Furnishing Co 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


Agents Wanted. — 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS 8560 to 


#100, or 3200 per month, dur- 
ing VACATION. For fall particulars, address 
J. MeCERDY 


00., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 


THOUCHTS 
THINKERS. 


A Collection of over 1500 selections of Prose and 
Poetry. Brilliant Sayings, Choice Sentiments, and 
Rare Wisdom, abounding in Eloquence «and Grand 
Thoughts, designed to influence the Memory, the Un- 
derstanding. and the Affection’. Sold in extra cloth, 
exciuswely by subscription, for $2.00, For terms and 
territory,addres HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
274 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED for the Following Books: 


WESTERN WILDS, 


An authentic Narrative embracing seven years’ travel 
and adventure in the Far West. 127 illustrations. The 
fastest selling bookever published. A $5 Book for $3. 


CROSS CROWN, 


The most attractive book ever offered ageits. Illust'd 
on steel. For illustrated circular and terms address 
JONES BROS. & CO., Philadelphia or Cincinnati. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
ANTED to sell the first and only absolutely 
complete History and Chronology of North and 
South America ever offered. It contains the 
works, word for word, of the most celebrated of 
America’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 
1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 
pages). All critics pronounce it the “ Fountain-head 
of American History, unequaled for reference or study.” 
No teacher, editor, public man, or family can afford 
to be without it. Sent by express, prepaid, on receipt 
or apecal rates to teachers. Circulars of ALLEN 
& WILLMART 


, Publishers, 4 Bond St., New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


I want 25 Teachers to sell my Bibles or Medical Book 
during vacation, and, if successful, to manage the sale 
in some State for a number of years. I have just com- 
pleted arrangements with one Teacher at $1500 and 
expenses per year for five years; with another at $2000. 
Give age, experience, and a7 salary. Send this, 

W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED FoR THE 


NVISIBLE MPIRE 


The fastest-<elling work issued for over a quarter of a 
century, embracing Part I.,anew Illus ted and 
Enlarged edition of the famous Historical Romance, 


By One of 
A Foou’s ERRAND, fi. Yoo; 
and Part Il., a compend of startling Facts on which 
the tale is based. Takes on sight. Every copy sold 
sells others. 4,500 of the plain edition sold by one man. 
A lucrative business for any one. For terms address 
Forps, Howarp & Huusert, 27 Park Pl., New York. 

A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 

The World’s Encyclopedia of Wonders and Curios- 
ities of Nature and Art, Science and Literature. Con- 
taining a full and authentic description of the most 
remarkable and astonishing Places, Beings, Animals, 
Customs, Experiments, Phenomena, etc., of both An- 
cient and Modern Times in all oe of the Globe 
comprising correct accounts of the most wonderful 
Freaks of Nature and Arts of Men, in one large octavo 
volume of nearly 1,000 pages, illustrated with 140 en- 


273 d 


gravings. AGENTS WANTED. Exclusive territory 
given. Mailed on receipt of retail price, $5.00. 
ALLEN & MARTH, Publishers, 
Street, New York. 


PRATT & CO., ° 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
“Triumph” & Triamph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 

Dealers in all kinds 

SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 
Send 25 cents 
over new Catalogue, 184 ond 


BAKER, 


A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 

Physicians alone have prescribed 193,430 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 
body; relieves debility or nervousness ; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of children ; strengthens the 
digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 
have been carried off by disease or overwork. F. CROSBY, 

666 Sixth Avenue, N Y 
For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, $1.00. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


ufacturers of 


Manuf 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


A.A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen.| 


ALL MATERIALS FOR 


Oll, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c. 


ADOPTED FOR 
THE SCHOOLS 
OF BOSTON: 


Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
cing Spelling-Book. 
Worcester's New Primary 

Spelling-Book. 
The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell- 


16 Hawley 5t., Boston, Mass. Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 


both Field and Office use. 594 Washington St., Boston. 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf (1) Orders by mail or express attended to. - Rte, Bie. Ric. 
ss @ze 
Pastel Painting ; China Painting, Modeling in Clay, Architects’ and Engineers? Stationery, os 33 222 
Photograph Finishing, Sketching from Nature, ete. "| MATIIEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC.| 
W. H. Principal. 33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON S Eres 
LIBERTY TREE BUILDING, 630 Washington St, 257 || Catalogues furnished gratis, | Bo O 
e bes ell. KE 
Every School in the world should be supplied > 
with it. One filling lasts over six months. The| 3 © 
simplest, most economical, and most satisfac- - 
tory Well in existence. ° ages 
Schools, and adopted by the State Normal School,} § > ae 
Salem, Mass. and in the new High School, Chicago, Ill.) 
Being entirely of glass, it will not corrode. It needs| Bee P & 
5 A. D. ALBEE, Gen’l Agent, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDR 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Agent for the N. 


. States. . Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


E. SS. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical. Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue ‘sent free, on application. 


TAILORING. 


SPRING, 1880. 

We would respectfully invite gentlemen to an early 
inspection of our selections in Spring and Summer 
Woollens. 

Our prices will be found moderate. We make it a 
point to keep them as I6w as is consistent with good 

nm req get up thoro satisfacto 


Winter Street cor. Washin St. 
tf BOSTON, MASS. 


Camden, N. J. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


WATERS’ PIANOS ano ORGANS ! 

BEST MADE Tone, ORKMANSHIP, 
and DURABILITY UNSURPASSED. WAR-« 
RANTED SIX YEARS. New PIANOS, Stool, 
and Cover, @160to 8400. New ORG ANS, with 
Stool, $45, $50, $60, $75, S82, RDO, #100, 
Upward. Send for ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, AGENTS WANTED. SECOND HAND 
Instruments at BARGAINS; Monthly Instal- 
ments received. HORACE WATERS & CO., 
826 Broadway, New-York. P. 0. Box 3,530. 


New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
191 Greenwich Street, NEW YORE, 
Manuuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 
CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. 
Large New Illustrated and Priced Oatalogue 

Sent free on receipt of 25 cta. 266 M 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


200 DOUBLE PRIMARY DESKS anv CHAIRS, 
600 SINGLE DESKS anp CHAIRS, 
100 DOUBLE DESKS anp SETTEES, 
75 NEW AMERICAN SETTEES, _-. long, 
Will be sold for less than such Furniture can be made, 
at present cost of labor and iron. 
J. L. HAMMETT, 

Manuf’r and Dealer in School Goods, 

37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 


268 tf 


Yielding unrivaled tones. 


JOSEPH 


STEEL PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, Wea 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES — 


ILLOITS 


Catalogues 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


THE BEST TRUSS 


UNIVERSAL VENTILATOR 


Por School-houses, Dwellings, Churches, Manufactories, &c. 
These Ventilators are now in use extensively in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and elsewhere through the 
country, and are giving general satisfaction. The Universal works on the only ork 
tilation can be obtained without motive power, and is the most —t and efficient appliance of the kind in use, 
and for SCHOOL-HOUSES, DWELLINGS, OFFICES, FACTORIES, an 
The following are from numerous testimonials received: 


rival. 

From Board of Education, Jersey City: “The Ven- 
tilators give perfect satisfaction.” “T work to a 
charm.” “ y thoroughly ventilate a room whose 

uliar location rendered it almost impossible to ob- 
in any ventilation whatever.” 

From Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, 
Mass.: “ It is working to our entire satisfaction ; have 
all suffered more or less from stagnant and impure air, 
but since the ventilator has been in use no complaints 
have been made, and we all enjoy better health.’ 


JO 


= 
256 m eow 


Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists oun on “viper 


- EVER USED. 


The genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with per- 
fect comfort, night and day, 
retaining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain. Sold at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 
qoneez. Send for full descriptive circular to N. Y. 
ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 Broadway, N.Y. 25022 


nciple by which perfect ven- 


buildings of every description, is without a 


From Southworth Paper (o., Mittineaque, Mass.: 
“They meet our full expectation, and it affords us pleas- 
ure to recommend them to all who feel the importance 
(as we did) of relieving their rag.room of the unpleas- 

rom The Continental (Fire) Insurance Co., New 
York: “The Universal Ventilator, placed on this Com- 
pany’s building by you, has reali our ex tions, 
and is working satisfactorily, and we are glad to recom- 
mend its use for all such as may require ventilation.” 


The 1D, EALING ‘AGE, &¢. 


Best Known. 1824 


Quarte 


Address ANNA 


The 


rly Elocutionist. 


ALL-DIEHL, 35 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY. 


NS. HULIN, 411 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

DUSTLESS CRAYONS, Clean, White, 

$1.00 PER YEAR. economical. Send for sample. 
Sample Copy, 30 DUSTLESS ERASERS and ANDREWS’ 

or cents. 
only o the kind.| BAKER, PRATT & CO., School Furnishers, 142 and 
144 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 264 
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THE CITY IN THE CLOUDS, 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 
A wondrous city stands in yonder skies, 
Where domes and minarets and spires arise; 
Whose walls of opal fierily enfold 
Its palaces, with roofs of burnished gold; 
Surrounded by the fairest gardens, where 
Eternal-blooming roses scent the air; 
Where lillies pure and stainless asphodels 
Shake ravishing sweetness from their waxen bells, 
Within a space where neutral-tinted mist, 
Wedded to sunlight, warms to amethyst,— 
Acity marvelous, supremely grand, 
By a builded in that airy land. 
What beings in that bright confine are found ? 
What creatures dwell in such enchanted ground ? 
Who are the happy they whose tireless feet . 
At will may wander through each pearlen street ? 
What nobles those in velvet triple-piled, 
Their robes white samite, pure and undefiled, 
Who ride with courtly grace and lordly mien 
Through me highways, laced with living green, 
Each on his steed, caparisoned superb, 
Controlled by silken rein and golden curb ? 
Who be the guests that pass their happy hours 
Within the shelter of those silvern towers ? 
What white-haired peers, what knights of high degree,— 
High from their birth or through their chivalry ? 
What lovely dames, of manner debonair, 
Smile pleasantly on rapt adorers there ? 
No beings of a mortal essence those 
Who in the place find pleasure or repose. 
Perceptibly the noblest forms they wear, 
But, nevertheless, intangible as air. 
They are the eager hopes of early years; 
Each baffled purpose which dissolved in tears; 
The many high-aimed aspirations which 
Made dreamy beings for the moment rich; 
The ardent love and exquisite tenderness 
That, born in youth, died of their own excess; 
The labor with an object spent in vain; 
Intensest pleasure self-trausformed to pain; 
The projects fair, devised for others’ good, 
By those we would have served misunderstood ; 
The chance for fame, obtained at heavy cost, 
But grasped not at the moment, therefore lost; 
Each fleeting notion, each delusive thought 
By restless minds from frail material wrought,— 
All these, as things too airy for our day, 
Passed one time thither by a golden way; 
And where that city in the cloudland stands, 
In dwellings builded not by fleshly hands, 
In palpable form they move or take their ease, 
Themselves unfathomable mysteries. 
O, city which no mortal man may win, 
Seen only by such eyes as gaze within, 
It matters not what name they give to thee,— 
Romance, or Revery, or Poetry. 
What were this dull and tiresome life of ours 
Did not thy cloud-embattlemented towers, 
Whose glory mortal pencil may not paint, 
Rise for our comfort when our souls grew faint ? 
And, while thy airy outlines fill our skies, 
And all thy beauties feed our inner eyes, 
The sweet nepenthe which the mind distills 
Blunts sharpest griefs and drowns the fiercest ills; 
And utter rapture shape and sense enshrouds 
While gazing on that City in the Clouds. 

— New York Independent. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


RE-EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS.—What is the ne- 
cessity of the periodical re-examination of teachers? 
Why is it necessary? Are teachers’ minds so like 
sieves that they can only retain knowledge for a short 
time? Ifthis year they -pass an excellent examination 
in algebra, must they be re-examined next year on the 
same subject ? Are doctors and lawyers and ministers 
80 frequently re-examined ? We fail to understand the 
reason of this “ everlasting re-examination ” mania that 
annually takes possession of school officers. It looks 


like the exhibition of a little brief authority. One 
thing certainly is just. It is, that if teachers must be 
re-examined frequently, it should be by those of their 
own profession, and not by dunces. — Barnes’ EHduca- 
tional Monthly. 

Rerorm Prussia. — The reform in 


spelling is little needed in Prussia compared with what 
is needed in English-speaking countries, but the Ger- 


_| Nearly everything is made to conform to the exigencies 


‘than any teacher, and hence expect methods and aid; 


mans seem determined to get into the path of rectitude. 
The new spelling was introduced in all the Prussian 


forth to be printed with the reformed spelling, and no 
educational works with the old spelling will be per- 
mitted to be used in schools after the lapse of a certain 
interval. The governments of Austria, Bavaria, and 
Wurtemburg had adopted the new spelling some little 
time before that of Prussia. With the exception of one 
or two limited classes of words, the reformed orthogra- 
phy has already received the adherence of the leading 
organs of the daily and periodical press—Ohio Hduca- 
tional Monthly. 

Text-Book TracuinG.—Our system of school-teach- 
ing, as it stands now, is based upon “ text-books.” 


of the books. “Studying” and “recitations,” “ ques- 
tions ” and “ answers,” merit-marks for accurate memor- 
izing, and demerit-marks for inaccuracies, —all from the 
books,—these make up the greater part of what is called 
“teaching.” But there is just next to nothing worthy 
of the name of “teaching” about it. Yet this is not 
the fault of those who occupy the positions of teachers. 
It is the fault of the system, which is built upon “ text- 
books,” and made to conform to the trade in “ text-books,” 
and is primarily the fault of those who do the legislation 
for our school system, who seem to have no capacity 
for substituting a system of real teaching of knowledge 
that will be useful to pupils in their after-lives, in place 
of the effect-system of memorizing and parrot-like repe- 
titions of “words” and “forms” from “ text-books,” 
which do not reach the understanding, and most of 
which are forgotton in a few weeks or a few days. We 


have known little creatures to be stranded for twenty- 
four months in one of the classes of the primary, simply 
because they had not the faculty to commit words to 
memory, and repeat them as answers to questions; 
although they were apt enough to learn when taught in 
another way.— Phil. Ledger. 


ScHoot SuPERINTENDENTS AND THEIR Work.— 
The superintendent should be a well-qualified, earnest, 
skillful, experienced teacher, competent to separate the 
wheat from the chaff, and gather the best methods from 
all parts of the county; and, in the visitation of a school, 
to prove a veritable educational Santa Claus, — not fur- 
nishing pupils with trifles, but leaving germs of truth 
in their minds to develop under future culture into noble 
forms, and ultimately to bear golden fruitage to the 
Commonwealth. A superintendent’s visit, instruction, 
and advice, if in a quiet, earnest, friendly manner, will 
be eagerly desired by teachers and pupils. Teachers 
realize that a superintendent has better opportunities 


while pupils remember best the words of infrequent vis- 
itors. As examinations afford but little test of ability 
to teach, and no test of ability to manage and govern a 
school, the superintendent should make the visit supple- 
ment this defect by requiring the teacher to conduct 


Bradford, County, Pa. 


from the district school to the township high school, 


but has it not already been shown by the example of 
New England, that the diffusion of higher education in- 


schools on April1. All new school books are hence-|creases wealth? Has the money expended for higher 


education in New England been lost? Are her people 
to-day poorer or less able to pay the burdens of State 
than they would have been without their schools and 
colleges ? These questions answer themselves.—Supt. 


Luckey, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL AS 
A FACTOR IN PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


A PREMIUM ESSAY. 


BY HORACE H. MORGAN, ST, LOUIS, MO. 


What is the object of education? Is it not the full, 
complete, and harmonious development of every human 
faculty ? Wherein do private education and public 
differ in their aims, except that the latter is limited by 
considerations of community interests instead of indi- 
vidual necessities or caprices? Education does not 
seek the futile end of equality in wealth, station, or in- 
fluence ; it does not expect to change, by some subtle 
process, the laws of life. It leads man to recognize 
(not to create) the conditions under which he lives, and 
by an intelligent recognition to move freely and with 
certainty where he before stumbled blindly; it requires 
that as an animal, he shall know the laws and condi- 
tions of his being, so that by obedience to these he 
shall be free from pain and sickness, and shall be the 
master and not the slave of his body; that as a member 
of the family or of society, he shall comprehend those 
obligations which form the foundation of his privileges, 
and consequently move in harmony with the law of the 
family, and of the community. Education is, as has 
been said, the normal, and therefore harmonious devel- 
opment of all human faculties; the harmony is to be 
tested as all proportions are tried, by ratio; and that 
development is to be considered harmonious which re- 
sults in “any phase of ability being but a phase of gen- 
eral ability.” An individual is completely educated 
when he naturally and readily discharges all of his 
functions as a human being; he is fully educated when 
he has reached the limit possible to him as an individ- 
ual; and he is properly educated in proportion as his 
instruction has led him toward the possession of all of 
his faculties. 

What concern, then, has the State in the education 
of the individual ? 

The State, it must be remembered, is only an abstract 
term for the common interests, whether these be-cen- 
tered in one sovereign or distributed among countless 
individuals. Under a patriarchal form of government 
the head of the family becomes an epitome of humanity, 
and looks after every interest of all; under a monarch 
the relation is substantially the same; but in a repub- 
lic the citizens collectively form the State, and commit 


certain exercises and recitations subject to the aid of|to the care of the officers of the State such interests as 
the superintendent or to private criticism.—Supt. Ryan,| they conceive to belong to the community. The Amer- 
ican State is to manage all those interests which belong 

Tue Scuoot System or A Srate. — The public/to the community as a community, and whose manage- 
school system of a State should be so planned that the/ment cannot be entrusted to the uncertainties of indi- 


aspiring talented youth, however poor, should grade| vidual effort. 


Rational free will is the basis of American institu- 


and from the high school to the college or university.| tions, for the citizens, taken collectively, are the sover- 
Every college in the State should be so far a State in-| eign power, and a sovereign can know no compulsion. 
stitution as to allow the graduates of the free high| Hence it necessarily becomes a function of the State to 
school to enter and graduate at State expense. The|see that every citizen has open to him the means of as- 


only possible argument against this plan is that of cost ;|certaining and of discharging his obligations to his sov- 
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ereign, and then to exact a rigid accountability. Under 
governments which take no large account of the inter- 
ests of the governed, the necesgity for including educa- 
tion among the functions of the State has been felt and 
recognized; but to the American State, based as it is 
upon the rational free will of its citizens, the results of 
education are essential to the continuance and perpe- 
tuity of the State itself. For the common good, and as 
an expression of the common will, America deals with 
education as at once the right and the necessity of every 
citizen; it seeks to develop the individual so that he 
shall be educated as a citizen, and thus contribute most 
to the common weal. The nature and the limits of this 
education must be determined by the will of the citi- 
zens; if these be possessed of the intelligence of the 
founders of the New-England colonies, they will see 
the supreme interest of education, and will limit its ex- 
tent only by their ability, and like the Pilgrim Fathers 
they will, by early laying a generous foundation, cause 
their posterity to wield the influence of the land in 
which they live. If, on the contrary, the citizens nar- 
row public interests to the possession of certain offices 
and insignia of government, they will cause their com- 
munity to be noted for ignorance and unthrift, and in 
spite of natural advantages they will fail to realize their 
best interests in any direction. The limit of public ed- 
ucation can be found only in the means and will of the 
community which affords it ; for the foundation of right 
in public education cannot differ from the foundation of 
any political right whatsoever the will of that people of 
whose will all laws are to be the expression. If the 
community regards public education as a disagreeable 
but necessary charity, the extent of the education will 
not be great, and its results will not have high value. 
If the community looks upon education as a right, but 
as a right to be allowed only within the narrowist lim- 
its, the value of education as an instrumentality in the 
solution of social problems will be correspondingly 
small. But, if any community proposes to do the best 
by itself, it will place as large a limit as it may in jus- 
tice to its other interests, and will debate the quality 
and fitness rather than the amount of the education 
which it furnishes; and it will find in the future as in 
the past, that every dollar properly spent upon its edu- 
cational institutions will be more than repaid by the 
decreased need for the expenses of other community- 
interests, and by the increased value of every educated 
citizen. 

The question of a high school may be considered by 
three classes of citizens: 1. By those who are in- 
different to education in itself, and who consent to 
public education only as a social need. 2. By those 
who believe in the importance of education, but who re- 
gard public education as a gift and not asa right. 3. 
By those who believe in education not only as a polit- 
ical necessity, but as the right of each citizen. 

I. Those who regard public education as a social 
necessity. 

To this class of our citizens, the defence of the high 
school must rest upon the superior economy of a system 
of schools which includes this factor. It can easily be 
shown that greater efficiency can be secured with less 
expense by an organization which includes this auxil- 
iary. In this light, a high school becomes merely an 
economical device. The method of substantiating this 
statement is two-fold: first, an investigation of the na- 
ture of the case; second, an appeal to the history of 
the schools, which will show that in actual working, the 
mismanagement of the unskillful does not vitiate the 
claim. 

ARGUMENT FROM THE NATURE OF THE CASE. 

We know that the modern discovery, called the division 
of labor, has decreased the expense, while increasing the 
efficiency of the work to be done. A moment’s reflection 
will satisfy us that the extent of this division is prop- 
erly determined solely by the amount of work to be 
done, and by the superior economy of the distribution. 
In a large business it is found by experience, as well as 


by calculation, that the work can be handled most eff- 
ciently, and at least expense, by employing a few supe- 
rior men capable of using to advantage cheaper labor. 
If the bookkeeping should require the constant services 
of five men whose average salary is $1,500, it is an ac- 
cepted truth that the work will be more efficiently and 
more cheaply done by employing a superior man at a 
salary of $2,500, and by furnishing him four ordinary 
assistants at an average salary of $1,000. The whole 
order of business depends upon the axiom that a good 
head can use many hands more deftly, and with less 
expense, than many hands can work without a head. 
In all well-organized business, therefore, the party most 
directly interested has merely to see to it that his sub- 
divisions are not excessive, and that in each department 
the head and the hands are to justify their existence by 
turning out the best results at the least expense. 


Upon this principle rest the various grades among 
school officers: (1) the superintendent as the head of 
the whole organization; (2) the principals; (3) the 
subordinate teachers. As a matter of economy, as well 
as of efficiency, it is found expedient to classify the 
work to be done. Hence, in the public schools, where 
the number of pupils is so large as to justify careful 
classification, the authorities begin by creating the pri- 
mary grade, and extend the classification as far as they 
are justified by the number of pupils. Whether the 
various grades are collected in one building, or are pro- 
vided with separate accommodations, is to be determined 
solely as a question of convenience and economy. Ina 
small town whose population justifies only a public 
school instead of public schools, the small number of 
pupils may compel one man to be superintendent, prin- 
cipal of the high school, principal of the normal school, 
principal of the grammar school, and teacher in each 
grade below the highest. Still, even in this case, a 
modicum of the full school work is to be done as well as 
circumstances admit. The failure or inability to secure 
perfect grading compels a teacher to be a “ jack-of-all- 
trades”; it ignores the patent fact that the primary 
teacher and the teacher qualified for secondary educa- 
tion cannot, as a rule, change places with advantage ; 
and at the same time it neither prevents, nor seeks to 
prevent, the instruction of such pupils as show an apti- 
tude for more advanced studies. From the nature of 
the case, therefore, a secondary education has always 
been, and will always be furnished, even when the 
claims of secondary education are not distinctively rec- 
ognized. Granting this undeniable postulate, the ex- 
pediency of a separate grade may be left to depend upon 
the truth of the principle of the division of labor. The 
question then becomes, Is there a sufficiency of high 
school work to justify the creation of such a grade? 
There can be but one answer, and it is presented through 
the annual reports of the various school boards. 

But the objector may say, “I do not question the ex- 
istence of a number sufficient to constitute a school of 
proper size, but I do not see why the work should be 
done at all.” This objection may be urged alike by 
those who regard public education as a political neces- 
sity, and by those who look upon it as a gift; we shall, 
therefore, consider this position now, and merely refer 
to it when discussing the views of those who consider 
their school-taxes as a charity. To those who doubt 
the necessity for the work, the only answer is a presen- 
tation of this necessity. Briefly stated, this necessity 
arises from the fact that a high school exerts upon the 
grammar school a leverage which could not be obtained 
so economically by any other instrumentality. It must 
be admitted by all that, in proportion as the grammar 
school does efficiently the work which the community 
assigns to it, it has its validity; in so far as a school is 
inefficient it must, irrespective of the amount of its ex- 
penses, be an extravagance, for extravagance consists 
in waste, and not in productive expenditure. This ar- 
gument concedes that the leverage gained by a high 
school grade is necessary for the load to be lifted, and 


not for the employment of the lever; that the grammar 


schools demand a high school, and not that a high school 
requires the grammar school; that the grammar schools 
determine the necessity for a high school, and not the 
reverse; that a high school exists for the grammar 
schools, and not that the grammar schools exist for a 
high school. 

The reality of the leverage claimed can be shown in 
a variety of ways. In the first place it is evident that, 
for a large number of schools, it is cheaper and wiser to 
recognize the business truth of the division of labor, 
and to employ the least possible number of laborers of 
the highest grade. It is cheaper and more effective to 
have one principal and many assistants, than to have all 
the employés of the same grade; it is cheaper and more 
satisfactory to have relatively few “ first grade” schools, 
and to let the increase be in the “lower grades” of the 
system. This passes without question in the grades be- 
low that of the high school, and no one has been found 
to object to a classification which is its own defence. 

But this principle is equally applicable to the high 
school grade, which enables us to employ less expensive 
aid, than if the amount of money expended upon the 
high school grade was distributed throughout the other 
grades. Without a principal for the grammar school, 
his special abilities must be procured at greater expense 
and with less satisfaction through those now under his 
supervision ; without a superintendent, the work of 
superintendence must still be done, and that, too, at 
greater cost and with smaller returns; without a high 
school, the work in which coédperation is now possible 
must still be done, only it must be accomplished at 
greater expense and less efficiency. 

Even in a small “country school” the teacher is en- 
couraged to push an exceptionally bright pupil beyond 
the usual curriculum, As in some sort a high school 
education has always been given, and will always be 
given, to pupils in this way, it must be evident, upon 
reflection, that a distinctively high-school grade sub- 
stitutes a small corps of fit teachers for a larger num- 
ber of teachers whose time is thus called upon. The 
importance of bringing under one management these 
pupils scattered through the various schools must be 
evident, whether we regard the expenditure, the quality 
of the work, or the interests of the pupil. But the 
leverage gained may be made evident in other ways. 
First, the immediate and natural result of the cre- 
ation of a high-school grade is the unifying of the 
system of schools; the wastage thus saved more than 
equals the rational expenditures of the high school, 
while, at the same time, the increased efficiency of the 
grammar-school work is testified to by all who have 
made our schools a study. 

Again, while as in the other directions of human am- 
bition all do not persevere unto the end, all expect to 
enter the high school, and: are stimulated by this hope. 
Again, the high school exerts a directive power, both as 
to tone and to methods. The qualifications requisite 
for a teacher in the high school may be possessed by 
teachers in the grammar schools, but they are no essen- 
tial part of his business outfit. Hence there is, to an 
extent limited only by the wisdom of the community, 
a decided improvement of tone. In addition to this 
the methods of instruction are improved alike by the 
direct advice of those who see from a vantage-ground 
and by a common standard which is thus furnished. 


ARGUMENT FROM AN APPEAL TO HISTORY. 

As a matter of practical experience, it has been 
found in communities that the work was improved in 
quality and decreased in cost by the addition of a high 
school, and this in spite of the fact that misconception 
of the true office and relation of the high school has, in 
many cases, led to a mismanagement which prevents 
our seeing the results in their clearest light.* 

II. To those who believe in education as a gift, but 


not as a right. 
In so far as this gift is made reluctantly, these object- 


a* For proof, see reports of Superintendents generally. 
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ors must be placed in the preceding class and answered 
by the same arguments. To the others it must be made 
clear that the gift basis cannot be held by any who 
study those peculiarities of the United States, to which 
we owe any advantages that we have, as distinguished 
from the peoples of other countries as favorably situated 
with reference to natural resources. The cardinal doc- 
trines of the polity of our country, are the recognition 
of the supreme right of all taken together as the people; 
the abrogation of the laws of primogeniture; the de- 
struction of all castes except as these naturally arise as 
social distinctions. As a State, we know no rich, no 
poor; no cultivated, no coarse; no white, no black; no 
native-born, no foreign-born ; no strong, no weak; we 
know only citizens, — good citizens who promote the 
public weal, and bad citizens, who seek their personal 
advantage at the public expense. As a State, we ex- 
pect every man to know and to perform his civil obli- 
gations, and we refuse to accept ignorance as an excuse. 
As a State, we hold that all citizens are entitled to a 
voice, and that this united opinion shall stand as the 
will of the State in opposition to the opinions of any 
class. As a State, we hold that these citizens who are 
the true people shall determine what they consider the 
common interests, and shall have these administered by 
the representatives of the State, which is intrusted with 
these common interests. As a State, we have decided 
that the common interest demands the free development 
of each citizen, and that while each one is left to con- 
tend against his individual disadvantages, he shall have 
no artificial burden of civil disabilities. Be he whom 
he may, he must contend against the greed, selfishness, 
envy, and prejudices of his fellow-men; but he shall re- 
ceive from the community only encouragement to better 
his circumstances and elevate hischaracter. If he meet 
with the highest success, he shall find no barriers in 
society, but, after he has accomplished the arduous task 
of raising himself from the position of a rail-splitter to 
the presidential chair, he shall be received for what he 
is and not for what he was, The hundred years through 
which we as a country have lived, will satisfy any earnest 
and hon est inquirer that, despite the forebodings which 
always accompany any change; despite the doubts as to 
the future of our country, which seem to oppress many ; 
despite the prejudices which enfeebled the efforts even of 
those who have wrought what has been accomplished 
we have every evidence that our path leads to the goal 
which we would attain. 


We are of those who feel satisfied that our wealthy 
citizens, or our prominent, or our useful, are such only 
in virtue of the free activity which our State not only 
permits, but encourages. We see clearly that but for 
this freedom of development, and but for the wider in- 
telligence due to an attempt to exact from each citizen 
a clearer sense of his duties, responsibilities, and oppor- 
tunities, and to secure a greater capacity for self-creating 
activity, — but for this our prominent men would now 
lack those qualities which render them prominent. We 
must see with equal clearness that but for inducements 
to emigration our ancestors would have remained in 
the places whence they came, and that we, their de- 
scendants, must have lost our four or five generations of 
traceable ancestry, and must have been occupied with 
the humble employments which engaged our forefathers. 
We must see that any advantages we enjoy are due to 
that free activity which, introduced into all countries 
by commerce, has, in our own, been increased by its 
recognition as a fundamental principle of good govern- 
ment. Hence, those who look upon public education as 
4 gift from the rich to the poor are forgetful alike of 
the sources of their wealth, as well as of its only secure 
foundation. 

It is beyond controversy that the wealth of the United 


_ States has grown with the increase of intelligent activ- 


ity } & period no longer than ten years has witnessed an 
‘erease of population from 31,443,321 to 38,358,371, 
and an increase of taxable wealth from $12,084,560,005 
'o $14,178,986,732, as assessed; or, from $16,159,616,- 


956 to $30,068,518,507, as valued. This wealth, be it 
remembered, has arisen from the activity of those who, 
in the beginning, had no wealth. Any “old citizen” 
knows the history of the fortunes possessed by “ our 
oldest families.” It is the increase of intelligent activ- 
ity that has, within the last few years, increased map- 
ufactures in capital from $1,009,855,715 to $2,118,208,- 
769; and in the value of their products from $1,885,- 
861,676 to $4,232,325,442. It is this same activity 
which has rendered our newer cities measurably desir- 
able as places for residence, and as fields for labor to 
the many who have come thither from other places; 
and it is to the wants created by the coming of these 
that they to the “manor born” owe the increased value 
of their property, as well as the increase in the aggre- 
gate wealth of the community. 

But, to secure any such results, it is plainly and ab- 
solutely necessary that independence, self-help, and 
manhood should be developed at all costs. The devel- 
opment of these ideas is inconsistent with the idea of 
charity; if, therefore, any believes in the increase of 
material wealth and progress in individual wealth, edu- 
cation becomes a debt as well as a plain dictate of sel- 
fish wisdom. 

In answer to those who look upon public education as 
a mere social necessity, I have endeavored to show the 
superior economy of a graded system, and of a graded 
system which extends through a high-school course. 

To those who regard public education as an alms- 
giving, I have replied by endeavoring to expose the 
fallacy of such a belief, so that they should join our 
first or second class, and be met by the arguments ap- 
plicable to these. There remains, then, the consider- 
ation of the claims of the high school upon such as re- 
gard public education as a civil right, but who wish to 
see it properly related to other civil rights, and to see 
its limits, as these are determined by the nature of the 
right, and not by partial and unintelligent legislation. 
With this class the arguments already advanced will 
apply, but there are special considerations which must 
be presented. 

III. To those who believe in education as a right. 

The social necessity will, to those of this class, take 
one or more of the forms of the prevention of crime, 
the abolition of caste, the fostering of creative ability, 
or the reciprocity of obligations between the citizen and 
the community. The social necessity for public educa- 
tion arises not solely or mainly from the inability of 
those of us who are poor; the community seeks, 
through the instrumentality of education, not only to 
decrease crime, but also to abolish caste, by allowing 
the distinctions of society to determine themselves ; 
and to call forth all the ability of our people, instead of 
being content with the efforts of those who, as individ- 
uals, find the stimulus and the means provided for them. 
The social need takes no account of the humanitarian 
element, but considers solely the best and most eco- 
nomical administration of the common interests intrust- 
ed to the State. It sees, with increasing clearness, that 
a State prospers in proportion to the creative ability of 
its citizens, and not in proportion to its population, its 
natural resources, or even to the oriental luxury of its 
money-kings. It sees that it is better for the common 
good that every citizen should have the comforts of life, 
and the intelligence to seek after these, than that a few 
individuals should control the revenues of a whole 
kingdom; it welcomes skilled laborers as immigrants, 


the ends for which it exists. Asa State, it is satisfied 
that it is at once cheaper and more useful to discourage 
crime than to punish it; that it is of vital importance 
that caste be confined to the social circle, and exclu- 
ded from public interests; that creative ability should 
be stimulated, and neither discouraged nor merely 
ignored. 

The State, as has been urged, is not a crystallized 
and unchangeable somewhat, but is the reflection of the 
will of the people who, as citizens, constitute it. Hence 
the State, like the individuals who compose it, is pro- 
gressive, and must continually adapt itself to the vary- 
ing needs of its citizens. We claim for our govern- 
ment this quality of perfect flexibility, and we must 
feel its value when we contrast the results of our civil 
troubles with the greater destructiveness which has 
always accompanied domestic disturbances under the 
governments of Europe, From this arises a new obli- 
gation upon the part of the citizen,—the impressing his 
views upon the community to which he belongs, in order 
that the common will, as expressed by the State, shall 
more and more truly represent the greatest intelligence. 
Because of this, the citizen and the State are engaged 
in a constant interchange; the duties of the State are 
more clearly defined for those who, as its officers, repre- 
sent it, and at the same time the citizen is required to 
assume higher and higher responsibilities. Hence we 
are constantly engaged in committing to individual en- 
terprise those interests which the community regard 
as individual, while as constantly we impose upon the 
the State the charge of such common interests as we 
find imposed by the ignorance, selfishness, or neglect of 
individuals. It is by increasing the security and wel- 
fare of the State through whose instrumentality he has 
prospered, that an individual returns a thousand-fold 
the benefits which he has received through the State. 
And it is to our public-spirited citizens that we all owe 
more than we can express, whether they invent iron- 
clads, build bridges, or make jetties ; whether they con- 
duct commercial or manufacturing business, and take 
part in enterprises which demand ability and capital, 
and which are to benefit themselves and the commu- 
nity, instead of themselves in distinction from the com- 
munity ; or whether remote from such enterprises, they 
lend material aid or ready sympathy to all that civil- 
izes, beautifies, and strengthens the community in 
which they live. The necessity for such citizens is ap- 
parent, and they will see both the necessity for increas- 
ing their numbers and the important aid which is to be 
derived from a liberal and intelligent public education. 
But granting the value and necessity for public educa- 
tion, we must still consider the extent to which it is de- 
sirable to carry this. Of course, as a question of right, 
the only possible limit is the ability of the community, 
and its judgment as to what are its interests. But as 
a question of expediency, individuals or individual com- 
munities may reasonably differ as to the extent, scope, 
or proper methods for their systems of public educa- 
tion. We claim that the limit cannot be placed lower 
than the high school. If, however, we would reach any 
sound conclusions, we must carefully guard against con- 


founding the question of a high school with any pre- 
scribed course of study ; for the existence of the high 
school would not be affected were there a complete 
change of all the studies now in the curriculum. 


In the opinion of some, because, as they erroneously 


not because these can be serviceable to merchant/|SUppose, education in times past confined itself to “the 


princes, but because such laborers have advanced suf- 


three R’s,” an education confined to these should be 


ficiently far to be stimulated to seek higher prizes. For sufficient. As has been said, this assertion is not be- 
this reason the community is sure of renewed efforts to| Y ond controversy ;* but if it were, it should be borne in 


secure a@ more general and a greater prosperity, not 


mind that our concern is less with what our forefathers 


only in natural resources, but in that higher life which intended than with what we, profiting by their counsel, 
alone can make these resources valuable; and it knows intend as somebody else’s forefathers. To suppose that 
that prosperity must be maintained by the constant the conditions of the past are also the conditions of the 
practice of the virtues which achieved it. Hence, in| present, is to close our eyes to the changes which have 


the common interest, and not from humanitarian mo- been wrought in the world, and to lose entirely the sig- 


tives, the State throws such influence as the citizens 


* See the essays of A, J. Rickoff and G. B. Northrop. 
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nificance of the very portions of our history which form 
the favorite themes of our self-gratulation. The in- 
creased material prosperity which has sprung from the 
free development of creative activity, has changed the 
conditions of our life; and with these changed condi- 
tions have come different needs for our education, as 
well as for all the other institutions of society. It is 
patent that in manufacturing, commerce, the learned 
professions, the mechanical pursuits; in our art, our 
science, and even in our theologies, there is a frequently 
occurring need for readjustment; but some seem to 
draw a wholly arbitrary line, separating education from 
the other human interests. It must be remembered 
that as we change, we modify all’ these institutions, 
which are but the expressions of our will. Hence, any 
education which is out of relation to present needs is 
nugatory, no matter how admirable may have been its 
adaptation to the wants of times past. We are most 
certainly called upon to face the fact that times have 
changed, and that we must change with them ; and this 
equally, whether with Cardinal Wiseman we dream of 
converting the artisan into the artist; whether we take 
the standpoint of the so-called working-man, and desire 
“a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work”; whether 
we desire to reduce the number of middlemen or 
clerks ; whether we desire to secure to our children the 
ability and desire for earning a living and of contribu- 
ting to the accumulated wealth, either spiritual or ma- 
terial; or whether we desire to see each one reach his 
fullest and freest development, because this embodies 
our duty to ourselves and to our neighbors. 


The education which fifty years ago would have been 
generous, no longer fits one for the contests of life, nor 
would it fora moment be thought so did not men un- 
consciously think of public instruction as provided by 
the public instead of for the public. The central idea 
of our government; the lesson irresistably enforced by 
the whole movement of physics and of the applied and 
mechanical sciences; a cardinal doctrine of Christian 
belief,—is that the individual separated from the com- 
munitv is as valueless as any other atom, and that it is 
only as he lives and increases the life of the community 
that he deserves or shall receive the mighty heritage of 
the past to which we owe any advantages which we en- 
joy. Skill now takes the place occupied formerly by 
mere knowledge, and the movement of the present is 
toward a point at which the unskilled workman must 
disappear. But increased skill has accompanied the 
diffusion of intelligence ; for skill is not merely manual 
dexterity, although even this is gained soonest by those 
whose heads have been trained to assist their hands.* 


We meet with the suggestion that prominent men of 
the past were provided with but a scanty education 
preparatory to a useful influential life, but we must re- 
member that prominence is a purely relative term. If 
these men so distinguished in our histories, so revered 
in our memories, could be brought fairly into relation 
with our own times, they would frequently lose their 
preéminence. Within our own knowledge many men 
of prominence in the generations just back of us, need 
perspective for the preservation of their traditionary 
abilities. We must, then, inquire in regard to the edu- 
cation which we furnish, its sufficiency for the objects 
which justify its existence. It is upon this idea that 
communities have proceeded, even though unconsciously, 
in demanding home education for home talent whenever 
there was a sufficiency to justify its development. 
Hence in our public schools, the people’s schools (mean- 
ing, of course, the true people as distinguished from 
“the people” of the demagogue, and from “the people” 
of the advocate of political caste), it is reasonable, and, 
comparatively necessary, that a free “secondary educa- 
tion” should be furnished, notwithstanding the fact 
that many will from the necessities of their individual 
lives be unable to avail themselves of these advantages. 
That the grammar-school course is insufficient is made 


*For an elaboration of this point see Dr. Jarvis’ essay in circulars of 
the Bureau of Education. 


manifest by the numbers who do avail themselves of a 
more extended course; by the fact that caste is encour- 
aged by the practical exclusion of all but the poor; by 
the want of intelligence and of skill, of which we make 
daily complaint; by the narrowness and political imbe- 
cility of many so-called intelligent citizens; and by the 
results attained before and after the inauguration of the 
high-school course. From the standpoint of material 
welfare, it is of advantage that we accept any possible 
and reasonable expenditure for the education of home 
talent at home: 1. Because otherwise the money ex- 
pended by those who purchase the education which the 
community refuses to furnish, will be expended away 
from home, and will be lost to the community in which 
itis earned. 2. Because it is unjustifiable to import 
workingmen so long as we have a sufficiently large pop- 
ulation for which we must provide, and for which we 
can provide most economically and most satisfactorily 
by transferring them from the ranks of careless and in- 
competent citizens to the class of self-reliant, self-re- 
specting men, capable as well as desirous of providing 
for themselves and of advancing the interests of the 
community to which they belong. 3. Because the com- 
munity gains wealth in proportion to the number who 
are able and willing to labor for its acquisition. 4. Be- 
cause material prosperity cannot be separated from the 
other interests of humanity; and no community has 
prospered which has exchanged the cultivation of all 
civic virtues for a mad chase after personal advance- 
ment at the cost of the rights of others. 


In all communities. of reasonable size, the limit can- 
not, then, be lower than the high school; for the gener- 
ous English education which is furnished by this factor 
as its main office is, at best, but the elementary prep- 
aration for those who, favored by circumstances, or 
stimulated by a sense of natural ability, wish to fit 
themselves for those full responsibilities which are at 
the command of the qualified. 

Boston is, we believe, the only city which has a Latin 
school, and hence, classical instruction does not properly 
enter as an element in the discussion of “the high school 
question.” If, however, the numbers desiring to pur- 
sue a classical course were sufficiently large to constitute 
a separate grade, or to occupy a separate building, we 
can see no need for defence beyond the political axiom 
that the people who constitute a community must be 
the judges of their own necessities. It might, however, 
be added that a moment’s reflection will show that those 
pupils whose parents own property pay directly for their 
education, and that no scheme of education has ever 


contemplated the absolute exclusion of such as are en-|. 


couraged to overcome all obstacles in order to possess 
themselves of a collegiate course. In nearly every high 
school in the United States, but a small proportion of 
the pupils select the “classical course,” so that this forms 
but a minor element, and entails no great expense; does 
not justify any such horrible apprehensions as are man- 
ifested by those who, with the mind’s eye, see serried 
lines of ‘“ washerwomen’s children” neglecting “ prac- 
tical studies” for the pursuit of the “ ologies.” 

The only salvation for him who “has the world be- 
fore him where to starve,” is to use for his children this 
means of escape; the only means by which we can pre- 
vent the tyranny of caste is to keep open the avenues 
to all advantages, so that manhood shall be each one’s 
pride as well as its highest claim to recognition; the 
only means by which the child belonging to parents in 
easy circumstances shall be so taught that his knowl- 
edge shall be turned into wisdom by the corrections of 
actual life, is by his association in effort with those 
whom he would, socially, never know. 

We need never fear that there will not “be room 
enough in the upper story”; for natural laws will con- 
tinue to cause those changes in individual position 
against which legislation cannot secure us, and will 
keep hope alive in the hearts of the unfortunate, recon- 
ciling them to the inequalities of individual life by 
showing that one can hold sovereignty no longer than 


he deserves it, and encouraging us to renewed efforts, 
while steeling us against despair, by the daily success 
and failure of men like unto ourselves. Our education 
must not only provide us with the means of “ getting a 
living,” but it must constitute the only reason why we 
should live at all. 


SAXON GRIT. 
BY REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 


(Read at the New’England Dinner in New York.) 


Worn by the battle, by Stamford town, 
Fighting the Norman by Hastings bay; 
Harold, the Saxon’s sun went down 
When the acorns were falling one autumn day. 
Then the Norman said: ‘‘ I am lord of the land, 
By tenure of conquest here I sit; 
I will rule you now with the iron hand;”’ 
But he had not thought of the Saxon grit. 


He took the land, and he took the men, 
And burnt the homesteads from Trent to Tyne; 
Made the freemen serfs by a stroke of the pen; 
Ate up the corn and drank the wine; 
And said to the maiden pure and fair, 
You shall be my leman, as is most fit,— 
Your Saxon peda | may rot in his lair; 
But he had not measured the Saxon grit. 


To the merry greenwood went bold Robin Hood 

With his strong-hearted yeomanry, ripe for the fray, 
Driving the arrow into the marrow 

Of all the proud Normans who came in his way. 
Seorning the fetter, fearless, and free; 

Winning by valor, or foiling by wit, 
Dear to our Saxon folk ever is he, 

This merry old rogue with the Saxon grit. 


And Kett, the tanner, whip’t out his knife, 

And Watt, the smith, his hammer brought down 
For ruth of the maid he loved better than life; 

And by breaking a head made a hole in the crown. 
From the Saxon heart rose a mighty roar, 

Our life shall not be by the king’s permit,— 
We will fight for the right; we want no more. 

Then the Norman found out the Saxon grit. 


For slow and sure as the oaks had grown 
From the acorns falling that autumn day, 
So the Saxon manhood in thorpe and town 
To a nobler nature grew alway. 
Winning by inches, my be clinches, 
Standing by law and the human right; 
Many times failing, never once quailing, 
So the new day came out of the night. 


Then rising afar in the western sea 
A new world stood in the morn of the day, 
Ready to welcome the brave and free, 
Who would wrench out the heart, and march away 
From the narrow, contracted, dear old land, 
Where the poor are held by a cruel bit, 
To ampler spaces for heart and hand; 
And here was a chance for the Saxon grit. 


Steadily steering, eagerly peering, 

Trusting in God, your fathers came, 
Pilgrims and strangers, fronting all dangers, - 
Cool-headed Saxons, with hearts aflame, 
Bound by the letter, but free from the fetter, 
And hiding their freedom in holy writ, 
They gave Deuteronomy hints in economy, 
And made a new Moses of Saxon grit. 


They whittled and waded through forest and fen, 
Fearless as ever of what might befall, 
Pouring out life for the nurture of men 
In the faith that by manhood the world views all. 
Inventing baked beans and no end of machines, 
Great with the rifle, and great with the axe, 
Sending their notions over the oceans 
To fill empty stomachs and straighten bent backs; 
Swift to take chances that end in the dollar, 
Yet open of hand when the dollar is made; 
Maintaining the meet’n, exalting the scholar, 
But a little too anxious about a good trade. 
This is young Jonathan, son of old John, 
Positive, peaceable, firm in the right. 
Saxon men all of us, may we be one, 
Steady for freedom and strong in her might. 
Then slow and sure, as the oaks have grown 
From the acorns that fell on the dim old day, 
So this new manhood, in city and town, 
To a nobler stature will grow alway. 
Winning by inches, holding by clinches, 
Slow to contention and slower to quit, 
Now and then failing, but never once quailing, 
Let us thank God for the Saxon grit. 


— Oblige people to pay as they go, and the majority of them 
would goslow. 

— The world owes us all a living, but she is just as hard to 
collect from as any other debtor. 

— Flowers are the alphabet of angels, whereby they write on 
hills and fields mysterious truths. 

— Practical life is a kind of long competitive examination, 
conducted by Professor Circumstance. 

— A great many men who start out to reform the world, 
leave themselves off for the last job.—Middletown Transcript. 

— Never threaten. Seldom scold. Refusefirmly. Consent 
cordially. Seldom find fault. Commend often. Do not hurry. 
Do not worry. Avoid sarcasm. 


| 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not .esponsible for opinions in Tak JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
romise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] . . 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


I hear men who read the newspapers say, ‘‘ Boston has put 
the Bible out of her schools ’’ ; that no longer do the children of 
her schools read from the Bible in devotional exercises, nei- 
ther is it read by the teachers. I have seen much concerning 
the attack of the Romish church in this regard, but have not 
yet read from your columns anything which warrants the 
above‘as a fact. Will you tell us how the ‘“ devotional exer- 
cises’’ are conducted, or if they have any in the “ model 


schools ’’ of our Christian city? I havea better opinion of 
those schools, and know too well the character of her noble 
teachers, to believe any such statements until I have good au- 
thority. Let us haveit; we want the truth. P. 


Reply. — Boston has not put the Bible out of her schools. 
The children do not read from it, and have not done so for 
more than twenty-five years. The regulation of the commit- 
tee in relation to morning exercises is as follows : 


“The morning exercises of all the schools shall begin with 
the reading in each class-room, by the teachers, of a portion of 
Scripture, without note or comment.” 


The teachers faithfully carry out the requirements of the 
school-committee. S. W. M. 


A DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS, 


Under the head of “ Drift,’ in THe JouRNAL of May 13, 
we find the following: 

“Supt. G. I. Aldrich, of Canton, Mass., calls attention to 
the great difference between our new city and country school- 
keeping in the following forcible language: ‘ The truth is that 
a great difference exists between the schools of the city, — 
having the advantages of well-paid, skillful teachers, proper 
grading, and responsible supervision, — and the schools of the 
towns devoid of all these advantages. Nearly all our best 
school-men are occupied in the cities, and I think fail to ap- 
preciate the great gap which opens between the well-equipped 
city schools and the miserable affairs which often pass by the 
name of schools in the country districts.’ Mr. Walton’s pam- 
phiet. on the schools of Norfolk county, may possibly awaken 
a feeling which will yet sting our sluggish town authorities, 
all over New England, into a sense of their present neglect of 
the country district school.”’ 


It is true that a difference does exist between the schools of 
the cities and those of the country, and it is true also that the 
difference is oftentimes in favor of the country schools. It is 
believed by many that the schools of some of the cities are 
conducted more in the interest of salaried officials than for 
the best interests of the children. It is not true that the best 
teachers or supervisors are gobbled up Dy a few large cities. 

If there is a class of ‘“‘tramps”’ more despicable than another, it 
is the class who are yearly boring committees for the position of 
superintendent. The supervision of our schools, from the State 
House down, may with safety be said to be an expensive incu- 
bus, if not a humbug; and any sting that may originate from 
the reports alluded to will have but little influence, except to 
disgust people who are called upon yearly to contribute to the 
support of the bummers who laud the office for the sake of the 
spoils, 

We would not cast a slur upon the office of supervisor, 
or disclaim the advantages derived from ‘‘ responsible su- 
pervision’’; but we think we express the opinion of many 
who are annually bled to support our schools, that much 
of the expense is superfluous, and some at least of the 
Supervision is hardly worth the name. Men can hardly 
earn from $2,000 to $3,000 a year, vibrating from the State 
House to Mother. Harrington’s dining saloon, with silk 
hats on that have never khown exposure, or fanning them- 
selves in their nicely-prepared office. The gentleman must ad- 
vocate his own cause, but he will do well to remember that “‘ the 
'yro and educational tramp has a ready nostrum for every 
evil,—the experienced are more modest.”’ He will also do well 
‘o bear in mind that the people are reluctantly submitting to 
an excess of poor supervision, and it may not be wise to irri- 
tate by making sweeping statements derogatory to “our” 
Country schools, Fair PLAy. 


SHADOW-COLORS.”’ 
say T. H.,” in Jounwan of May 20, under the above head, 
ys: 

“All these facts are familiar to even the amateur in 
Painting, although apparently unknown to “ M. B.,’? who an- 
Swered “ Y.”” so unsatisfactorily Nov, 27.” 

I suspect that “'T, H.”” himself is the amateur painter, for 
I have never heard such a(n) one talk correctly on colors as 
bi in paints and colors combined on the retina of the eyes. 

fa blue paint and a yellow paint are mixed, a green paint is 
the result ; but if a disc half blue and half yellow is resolved 
pel before the eyes, a white-color sensation is the 


Ishould explain what “ M, B.” and “'T, H.” talk so blindly 


about, thus: It is now established that there are three sets 
of nerves in the eye, pretty well differentiated, and the sensa- 
tions arising when these are disturbed are, respectively, red, 
green, and violet,—regarded now as the three primary colors. 
Anything that disturbs these nerves by acting on the rods and 
cones studding the walls of the retina, will cause more or less 
of the appropriate sensations. A green light throws a shadow 
on a white wall, and the shadow appears pink. The green 
light wearies the green set of nerves, so that when one looks at 
the shadow on the white wall, the green set will scarcely re- 
spond ; but the red set and the violet set, which have not been 
called on by the green light, act intensely, and the result of 
red and violet acting together is pink. This can be proved by 
revolving a disc of half red and half violet before the eye, 
which will give pink. The shadow cn the white wall I take 
to be dark, but the white wall predominates, and in ‘white 
there is red, green, and violet. Or, grant that the wall is 
black; even the circulation of the blood to such irritations, dis- 
turbing the rods and cones, and hence the retina, would cause 


the red set and violet set to respond most intensely, for the 


weary green set will not be so easily disturbed. 

All the other labored hints by ‘‘T. H.” can be beautifully 
explained by the new theory of sets of nerves, — the Young 
and Helmholz theory. W. A. S. 

Newtonville, Mass., May, 1880. 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No.16. Are you not in error in your answer to query No. 
16? Deschanel, Natural Philosophy (page 312), gives an ac- 
count of Sir Wm. Thompson’s experiments upon the cffect of 
pressure upon the freezing-point of water. He formed a fall 
of about .0075° C. for each atmosphere of pressure. Hence 
we must infer that the removal of the pressure of one atmos- 
phere, the ordinary pressure, by making a vacuum would raise 
the freezing-point of water by .0075° C. That is, the ordinary 
freezing of water takes place against the pressure of the air. 


Hence the removal of that pressure diminishes the work to be 
performed, and raises the freezing-point. 
LA Roy F. GrirFin, 
Prof. Natural Science, Lake Forest (11l.) University. 


No. 40. ‘Do all the bones contain marrow ?’”’ I have ex- 
amined an old skeleton, and could find no cavity except in the 
bones of the extremities; the resthavenomarrow. D. E. Y. 


Ans.—How doctors differ! In “‘ hog-killing time,’’ have 
sucked marrow from every vertebra between atlas and sacrum 
in the skeleton of a hog. Webster defines ‘‘ vertebrated,”’ 
having a back-bone containing spinal-marrow. L. B. 8. 


No. 50. ‘‘ The Cruise of the Dolphin’’ is taken from Ald- 
rich’s ‘‘Story of a Bad Boy,’ originally published in Our 
Young Folks. H. C. C,, Bolton. 


No. 65. What is the meaning of “‘ present’’ on the backs 
of letters ? and is it an adjective or adverb ? 


Ans.—It means ‘‘ within certain contemplated limits.’”’ It 
is placed on letters to be handed in contradistinction from 
those mailed. It is an adjective in a clause whose subject is 


suppressed. It may be expanded into who is present. Direc- 
tions on letters are always expressed clauses or phrases. Mr. 
Smith, London, when expanded, means Mr. Smith, residing in 
London; forming an element-adjective to Smith. L. B.S. 


No. 69. ‘Should script be taught before the Roman ?”’ 

Ans. — Teach the easier first. Adults prefer the Roman. 
Children find it plainer. It is always more compact. It is al- 
ways in greater use. Everybody reads more than he writes. 
In teaching we purpose giving the child ideas as fast as he can 
retain them. He will associate the idea with one form more 
easily than with two. He must use the print form. He needs 
not the script for years; but after he has learned to catch the 
ideas quickly, that is, can read easily, the script may be intro- 
duced. He then simply learns a new form to familiar ideas. 
He takes it readily and almost insensibly through the aid of 
previous knowledge of words. I have watched this method in 


six large classes, and fully believe they learned to read more 
quickly and more easily by taking the Roman letters than if 
they had attempted the script, or both, and lost no time or 
value in learning script later. D. 


No. 70. Please explain “‘ Lesser and Greater Bears,” (in- 
correctly printed in JouRNAL of May 27, page 342, Astronom- 
ical Column). 

Ans. — Read the Lesser and Greater Lions (Leo and Leo 
Minor),—the former just below the feet of the Greater Lion 
(Leo). ALBERT LITCH. 


No. 71. In what ocean are Crozet Islands and Kerguelere 
Land ? I have consulted a large number of encyclopedias and 
geographies, as well as noted teachers of geography, and only 
find that doctors disagree, when they do not shirk the question 
entirely. Several books say that a line from Cape Agulhas to 
Bass Strait is the southern boundary of the Indian Ocean! 
But as the Atlantic is bounded by the meridian of Cape Agul- 
has. and the Pacific by the meridian of S. W. Cape in Tas- 


ia, and the Antarctic Ocean by the Antarctic Circle, what 
is the body of water called which lies between those lines ? 
Will some one who knows tell us what navigators call it ? 


~ 


— I am about to make a catalog of the books in my library. 
Would you, or some of your correspondents, favor me (in THE 
JOURNAL) with a system of classification (general), and oblige 
Lancaster, Penn., June, 1880. T. S. S. 


ECLIPSES. 


(This department of Tue JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me.,to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original puz- 
zles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two woke.) 


ACROSTIC, 
I am a Bible assertion of 23 letters, which, in these days of 
criticism of teachers, woman’s rights, etc., is truly refreshing. 


My 1 was an American statesman. 
My 2 was a President of the United States. 
My 3 was an American orator. 


My 4 was an American philanthropist. 
My 5 was an American ornithologist. 
My 6 was an American author. 

My 7 was an American novelist. 


My 8 is an American naturalist. 

My 9 is an American agriculturist. 

My 10 was an American patriot. 

My 11 was an American metaphysician. 


My 12 was an American journalist. 
My 13 is an American physician. 
My 14 was an American astronomer. 
My 15 was an American jurist. 


My 16 is an American sculptor. 
My 17 was an American literateur. . 
My 18 is an American inventor. 


My 19 was an American mathematician. 
My 20 was an American lawyer. 

My 21 was an American theologian. 

My 22 is an American poet. 


My 23 is an American artist. A. M. Cupworru. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

I am composed of 26 letters. 

My 17, 21, 9, 16, isto taunt. 

My 24, 25, 19, 20, 5, 18, is a surgeon’s instrument. 

My 23, 9, 13, 16, 12, 5, is a vail. 

My 16, 8, 9, 12, 15, 13, 5, 12, 1, was a daughter of Pan- 
dion, King of Athens. 

My 5, 21, 18, 5, 11, 1, is a motto of one of the States. 

My 7, 18, 1, 20, 9, 19, is for nothing. 

My 26, 5, 4, is the old name of one of the letters 6f the 
alphabet. 

My 22, 21, 12, 3, 1, 14, was the son of 10, 21, 14, 15, and 
10, 21, 16, 9, 20, 5, 18. 

My 2, 25, 5, is a dwelling. 

My 26, 5, 18, 15, is a cipher. 

My 6, 1, 3, 19, 9, 13, 9, 12, 5, is a close imitation. 

My whole is something worth knowing. D. V. O 


LATIN PUZZLE, 


[The following curious epitaph is said to have been taken 
from a tombstone in Germany, and was published, some years 
ago, in the London Times. At the suggestion of our corres- 
pondent, ‘“‘ A. M. M.,”’ of Berea, Ohio, we reproduce it in this 
column, for the benefit of Latin students. | 


oO uid tua te 
be is bia abit 
ra ra ra 
es 
et in 
ram ram ram 


Mox eris ego nunc. 
A. M. M. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 27. 


En1@mA.—There are deeds that shall not pass away, 
And names that cannot wither. 


HALF SQUARE.— 


Boge 


—If “ME.S.,’”’ will send his or her full address, we will 
answer queries by mail. 

— Answers have been received during the week as follows: 
To American Historical Enigma, of May 20, from D. D. Mo- 
riarty, Huntsville, O.; ‘‘ J. B.G.,’’ Andover, Mass. To Enig- 
ma and Conundrum from J. C. Packard, N. Sandwich, Mass. ; 
L. M. Umbach, Sublette, Ill.; ‘‘ M. E. S.,”? Fort Edward, N. Y.; 
Ashley St. Clair, Milltown, Me.; A. M. Merrill, Hyde Park, 
Mass.; H. Q. Brown, Wilberforce, O. To both the above, and 
also Diamond Puzzle, from R. A. Pollard, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
Also answer to Enigma of May 13, too late to be credited last 
week, from F. T. Ray, New York city. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our reduced price 
($2.50) for Taz JouRNAL for one year, only applica, to those 
who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 


subscribers, who are now in arrears, take advantage of that 
reduction by renewing from the present time at that price, 


and arrearages to date, at the rate of 25 cents 
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THE WEEK. 


— The United States House of Representatives has voted 
$30,000 for the erection of a monument to mark the birthplace 
of Washington. A good vote. 

— Hon. James A. Garfield, of Ohio, has been nominated for 
President of the United States, by the Republican Conven- 
tion at Chicago. 

— Silver dollars accumulate faster in the national treasury 
than they are made, showing a falling off in their circulation. 

— General Guillermon, the Cuban insurgent, surrendered 
with all his command on June 1. 

— China.—lIt is reported that a settlement of the Kuldja affair 
between Russia and China bas been effected. The Chinese 
Government preferred to pay a large indemnity rather than 
spend any money in what threatened to be a bitter war. The 
war feeling, however, is strong at Pekin. 

— France.—lIt is reported that the Government has resolved 
to close all Jesuit establishments on the 13th instant, without 
further warning. Paul Augustus Alfred Leroux, and Hippo- 
lyte Philibert Passy, French statesmen, are dead. Blanqui 
has been defeated. 

— Germany.—Prince Bismarck expresses a purpose to aban- 
don parliamentary contests hereafter, and to devote himself 
entirely to the foreign affairs of the Empire. 

— Italy.—The formal opening of the Mount Vesuvius Rail- 
way took place on Sunday. 

— Russia —Maria Alexandrovna, the Empress of Russia, 
died at St. Petersburg, June 3, at the age of 56 years. The 
event was not unexpected. The Empress was the daughter of 
Ludwig Il., Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, and by birth 
was a cousin to the Czarevitch Alexander, now Czar, whom 
she married April 28, 1841. The Russian Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction has decreed that no university under his juris- 
diction shall henceforth admit a student who is married, and 
that students who get married after matriculation shall be 
expelled. 

— Turkey.—The Sultan of Turkey promises to carry out the 
reforms suggested in the Treaty of Berlin. 


THE program of the fifty-first annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction appears in THE 
JourRNAL of this week, and the admirable “bill of 
fare” offered by President Carleton and his associates 
will mgke the meeting at Saratoga Springs one of spe- 
cial interest to educators of all grades. The memories 
that cluster around this old Association, to the teachers 
and friends of popular education in New England, are 
of the most endearing character. Although most of its 


beni have been held in the New England States, 
there are yet hundreds of educators who began their 
good work in this section, but are now doing service in 
other parts of the country. They will be glad of the 
—=|opportunity to unite with their brethren and sisters at 
Saratoga in giving to the American Institute of In- 
struction a glorious “send-off” as it enters upon its 
second half-century of influence in behalf of the promo- 
tion of the highest interests of education throughout 
the land. 


THE universal demand for trained teachers cannot 
possibly be met by the State normal schools, even where 
they are so numerous as in Massachusetts and Wiscon- 
sin. Outside a few great cities it is, also, difficult to 
hold young women to a year’s course in a training- 
school which supplements a high-school course of three 
or four years. It would be a great help if every high 
school, of whatever grade, could have in its corps of 
teachers one thoroughly competent to give instruction 
in the general principles of pedagogy. Nothing can be 
more useful to every student than this view of knowl- 
edge from the teacher’s point of observation. The most 
searching examination would be the attempt to instruct 
a class in any branch where instruction has been re- 
ceived. The closing year of the course could be made 
valuable to any elective class of graduates intending to 
teach. With occasional practice in the public school- 
rooms, such a class could be reasonably prepared for 
good work as teachers. There is no reason why every 
academy, girls’ seminary, or even college, should not 
thus supplement the work of professional training of 
teachers, and hasten the day when skilled labor in the 
school-room shall be the rule, instead of the exception, 
through the country. 


TWO SCHOOL- HOUSES. 


On opposite sides of an oak-shaded street in a grow- 
ing city, down South, stand two school-houses ; each, 
in its way, an object-lesson for the people of the town. 

On one side runs a fence, higher than the tallest 
schoolmaster. Behind it rises a school-house, with 
every shutter on the street-side closed. Every school- 
day a big crowd of children disappears through the 
gateway and reappears in due time. Now and then, 
as the gate swings open, the passer-by glimpses the 
mild face and uniform of one of the teaching sisters 
who presides over the Bishop’s parochial school. 
Doubtless the Bishop and the sisters thoroughly under- 
stand the force of what is done behind the high fence 
and closed shutters; but the people certainly do not 
know. ‘The school is not open to visitation, nor, in any 
real way, does it invite or permit examination or criti- 
cism by the public. Its managers, however, do inform 
the people that all other kinds of school than this that 
is kept behind the closed blinds, is a “ godless ” school, 
demoralizing the youthful character for citizenship in 
the United States, and imperiling the everlasting sal- 
vation of its pupils. 

On the opposite side of the shaded street stands a 
spacious school-house of the best modern type, with six 
class-rooms and a cheerful, roomy hall. In one corner 
of the great lot is the teacher’s home. The low fence, 
in its season, is a bower of roses, and the shadows of the 
lovely water-oaks lie cross-wise upon the turf. It isa 
May-day morning, and three hundred boys and girls are 
trooping in through the broad gates, up the steps. A 
hush of silence in the noisy throng arrests the passer- 
by, who leans over the flowery hedge and looks in 
through the windows, all wide open to the fragrant 
Southern breeze. The sound of the organ is heard in 
the centre of the lower hall; the voices of the three 
hundred unite in the morning song; the good woman 
who is the mother of all this repeats the Lord’s Prayer, 
and from every seat in the six school-rooms flows the 
response, like the ripple of ocean-breakers on the far- 


away coast. The listener in the street walks quietly 


away, brushing off a stray tear, or choking down a grett 
rising in the throat, with deep thoughts of what is going 
on inside. If the President of the United States, or 
the plainest countryman,—even the black boy who 
drives the queer little steer, harnessed with ropes to a 
diminutive and shaky “truck” cart, all‘ under the 
shadow of the mighty hat of the driver,—would go in, all 
doors would stand open, and nothing is said or done 
in a corner. 

Every week the people come up to the great hall fora 

lecture, an entertainment,—perhaps, on a Sunday after- 
noon toa devout service, led by the good mother who leads 
in the Monday morning prayer. The majority of the chil- 
dren are from the humblest homes inhabited by white 
people in America; but their training, scholarship, de- 
portment, character are the admiration of all the town, 
save the little association which keeps school across the 
way, and keeps on saying, with all the authority of a 
mighty ecclesiasticism, that the school-house, the other 
side, is the new American road to perdition. 
All over this Union are rising these rival school- 
houses, on opposite sides of the highway of American 
life. The Bishop’s parochial school is an ecclesiastical 
fortress, closed from the popular gaze, taught by a re- 
ligious “order ” that evermore chants the refrain, “ across 
the way is the godless school.”” The school thus nick- 
named throws open all doors and windows, and says to 
Bishop and to beggar, “ Come and see.” It says to the 
people, “Behold our children as they go forth into 
American life, and tell us whether they be indeed the 
little children of unrighteousness on the broad road to 
perdition!” It invites the Bishop’s school to pull down 
its fence, fling open its blinds, stop bearing false wit- 
ness against its neighbor, and invite the American peo- 
ple to come and see. 

Will the school-house on that side of the way re- 
spond? And, if it does not respond, but keeps itself 
still a fortress, surmounted with a yellow flag, refusing 
to answer the people’s questions, but always abusing 
the people’s school-house, will it be strange and unjust 
if the State buttons up its big pocket against the cor- 
poration that has established it and leaves it to go the 
way of all “ side shows ” in American affairs ? 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN TO THE FRONT. 


In a late trial before the Supreme Court of an East- 
ern State, a witness was put upon the stand to prove 
the insanity of a crotchety old Yankee who had cut off 
his only son with his watch and chain, and left his for- 
tune to achurch. The witness, another specimen of 
the same style of man, bore testimony to a scene pro- 
nounced by the judge the most whimsical in his experi- 
ence on the bench. Witness was driving a load of 
wood from a suburban town to the city,—according to 
the custom of farmers, taking the middle of the road,— 
when he met a horse and buggy driven by an old man, 
with a motherly looking woman by his side. The an- 
cient teamster drew up and sharply demanded his legal 
half of the road. Witness replied, that the custom of the 
farmers gave a load of wood the center of the highway, 
and there was ample room on either side for the buggy 
to pass. A.'T. didn’t care a snap for anybody’s custom, 
but wanted his legal half of the road, and witness, being 
in position in the middle, proposed to stay there till per- 
mitted to goon. For one hour these two hard-headed 
Yankees argued the question of the letter of the law 
versus the custom of the neighborhood, leaving it as 
they began. For the next half hour, A. T. let loose the 
entire wealth of his vocabulary on Respectable Farmer, 
calling him by a bewildering variety of disagreeable 
names. Respectable Farmer, being a church member, 


took no part in this discussion, but occupied himself in 
baiting his horses and mending his harness. Then, 
producing the morning paper, he read it aloud to A. T., 
and the discussion of its contents occupied the next 
Then both the men sat in their places, on the 


hour. 


It 


driver’s seat, and didn’t speak for another hour. 
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was now four o’clock in the afternoon of an autumn day, 
and the woman, who had hitherto kept silence, mildly 
suggested to A, T. that she “must be at home to get 
her grand-children’s supper at half past five;” which 
moved A. T. to a burst of profanity, ending with the 
command to, “keep her mouth shut, for women didn’t 
know nothing about law.” Then grandmother turned 
to the obstinate Christian who represented the load of 
wood and said: “Dear sir, my husband here, as you 
see, is a very obstinate man, and he’ll argue this ques- 
tion of his legal right to half the road all night if you’ll 
indulge him. I must be at home to get the little chil- 
dren’s supper, at half-past five, and I’m too old to walk 
ten miles. Now can’t you, as a Christian gentleman, 
turn out and let me get home to the children?” “ Cer- 
tainly, Madame, I reserve the legal point and give you 
the road, out of regard to grandmother and the chil- 
dren.” So the dead-lock was broken, and the legal 
point reserved. 

Witness inclined to the view that A. T. was insane; 
but was unable to answer the question, on cross-exam- 
ination, “ Which of you two men do you think was 
nearest the insane hospital ?” The jury concluded that 
the saving clause in Christian Farmer’s sanity was his 
good sense in realizing the point of the grandchildren’s 
supper, and giving way to a good woman bent on doing 
her duty by the little ones. The situation is represent- 
ative of universal history in the whole past. Man is 
doubtless the “ Lord of Creation.” But up to this time 
man has had an obstinate way of taking the middle of 
the road, in all matters temporal and eternal, and 
“ fighting it out on that line” of abstract legal right, even 
to the bitter end. So the past four thousand years, as 
far as he is concerned, has been largely a series of vari- 
ations on this situation of these two pig-headed Yankees 
facing each other hour after hour in the middle of the 
road, each insisting on his private view of his technical 
rights. Unhappily, the Christian party in the contro- 
versy has too often been absent, and the debate has 
drifted from words to blows. The world has been 
drenched with blood; the great nations have been 
well figured by the birds and beasts of prey inscribed 
on their rival banner; and, to-day, eighteen centuries 
after the angels’ song “ peace on earth good will to men,” 
the great empires of Christendom and Heathendom are 
exchanging compliments of “distinguished considera- 
tion” from the walls of frowning fortresses and the 
decks of iron-clads, sighting each other along the barrel 
of the latest repeating-rifle or mounted on the carriage 
of Krupp’s new monster ordnance. And, all this time, 
womanhood has been well represented by the patient 
grandmother in the buggy, thinking what the little 
children will do for supper at home; and when the time 
is up, persuading one party that it is a nobler thing 
to be a whole man than a “limb of the law” or an attach- 
ment to a musket, and, in some one of the thousand 
practical persuasive ways known to herself, getting out 
of her insane lord and master something to keep the 
world going till to-morrow morning. 

It is just beginning to dawn on the superior intelli- 
gence of the human race that this infernal quarrel of 
man with his rival, for the past 4,000 years, has been his 
partial insanity. Doubtless the things he has been 
after have often been valuable, and his legal discrimi- 
nations very wellin their place. But man, left in sole 
possession of the front, invariably reverses God’s order 
of life, exalts his technical right, and drifts into war for 
its own sake, making the earth a battle-field, a charnel- 
house, and a “ great dismal swamp,” swarming with 
the monsters generated by his own hatred, lust, and 
selfishness, Meanwhile, the women and children and 
baggage-trains have been sent to the rear; the women 
largely occupied in saying prayers, repairing damages, 
and keeping the little ones out of the range of this in- 
fernal storm of masculine shot and shell. 

While the two great sections of the American people, 
twenty years ago, as represented by these lords of cre- 
ation, were wrestling in horrid war in the Wilderness 


of the Old Dominion and the jungles of the lower Miss- 
issippi, several thousand young women in the Northern 
States quietly stepped into the school-rooms left vacant 
by the masters who had gone a-soldiering, and the little 
children were carried safely over the waves of this del- 
uge in the ark of their consecrated love. These women 
teachers, in proud old cities of New England, stood in 
the breach those five awful years, and while contractors 
were piling up fortunes, and every man was working 
on double wages, lived on salaries that would have becn 
spit upon by ghe cooks and nursery-maids. But they 
stuck by the children, cut their way through the meshes 
of the old masculine, pedantic school-keeping, brought 
music and sunshine and flowers in place of the ferule 
and the master’s frown, and, before the people were at 
leisure to pay attention to what was going on, had re- 
constructed the American Common School. Almost in- 
variably the beautiful reforms in methods of instruc- 
tion and discipline that we call “the new education” 
were established in the public schools by these devoted 
women, assisted by a few eminent school-men who saw 
and welcomed the good time coming for the children. 

To-day, the most hopeful feature of American society 
is this coming to the front of the finest American wo- 
manhood in every grade of the American school. The 
presence of the noble army of schoolmistresses (and a 
nobler body of women was never seen on this earth) in 
the school-rooms of the West, more and more taking the 
most responsible places of instruction and supervision, 
almost monopolizing the Sunday-school and the relig- 
ious work of the church, is God’s bow of promise bend- 
ing above that wild waste of savage conflict we call 
Western business and the politics. The most attractive 
side of Southern affairs, to-day, is the affecting spec- 
tacle of these loyal Southern girls crowding every new 
avenue of the higher education, — often the daughters 
and wives of illustrious families, wrecked in the great 
revolution, beginning life anew as teachers in the com- 
mon school. We know fifty young colored girl-teachers 
in Southern schools who are a prophecy of a great fu- 
ture for their race, and who deserve the admiration and 
support of the whole American people for their Christ- 
ian womanhood and splendid work. Every highway 
and by-way that leads to the school-house and the col- 
lege is swarming with American girls. Let them have 
way. ‘here is no danger that they will be “educated 
above their sphere.” Woman’s whole sphere is not in 
the rear of the baggage-train, binding up wounds, say- 
ing prayers, and keeping the children out of range of 
masculine artillery. All this she can and will do 
out of the depths of her unselfish love. The other half, 
— beyond question the grander half of her sphere, — is 
to come to the front in the school, the church, and so- 
ciety, and so instruct and train the children of the new 
generation that this horrid lunacy of the past, inflicted 
on the world by man, shall give place to the age of 
light and love and peace. For man, in all his glory, is 
always half a lunatic while he keeps the women and the 
children in the rear and struts along the highway, the 
lord and master of the front. He only comes to him- 
self when he “locks arms” with mother, wife, “sisters, 
cousins, and aunts”; and, with a little boy and girl 
holding on to each finger, moves forward, — a united 
phalanx of human wisdom, beauty, and love upon every 
foe of God and the human race. 


—School-room Notes. — Class in spelling and defining : 
‘“‘ Henry, spell.and define treaty.” ‘“‘T-r-e-a-t-y; the act of 
giving a treat to a feller.”” Object-lessons on Climate; lesson 
on the tropical islands: ‘‘ Jane, do you now understand why 
the climate of the Bahama Islands is so hot ?” ‘‘ Don’t know 
exactly, but s’pose they are huddled up so together that they 
keep each other warm.” Class in Natural Philosophy: 
“‘ Now, Jeremiah” (son of member of Congress), “ explain to 
the class why two sticks of wood burn more freely than one ?” 
‘“‘ Because they keep each other company, and get warmed 
up.” Distinguished visitor from Massachusetts before Geog- 


hy class: ‘Will the young lady who just gave us the 
Howbarypert, inform what State it is situated ?” 
Prolonged silence, broken by the teacher: - Please, sir, excuse 
Miss Julia ; the class takes the States next term.” 


DRIFT. 
— One of the charming things in Miss Bradley’s school, in 
Wilmington, N. C., is the great attention to sanitary affairs, 
and the constant drill in the art of health, We have never 
seen a collection of healthier and handsomer children, although 
coming fram a population that twenty years ago was noted for 
physical degeneracy. A distinguished American gentleman, re- 
cently home from England, lately expressed his admiration at the 


physical improvement of American women, as observed in his 
occasional visits to this country. There are signs everywhere 
of a great awakening to this important matter in American 
——- Keep the soul at the front, but give the body a 
chance, 


—Another irate parson in San Francisco has taken up the role 
of the howling dervish of education, and denounces the public 
school as the latest form of ‘‘ Godlessness”’ in California. 
The impression, over here in Boston, is that Kallock, Kearney, 
the sand-lot gentry, the statesmen engaged in~-pummeling 
poor John Chinaman, and the noble army of “ hoodlums”’ 
are not exactly the followers of our old friend, John Swett, 
and his tribe of wide-awake schoolma’ams. This world has 
always had on hand an over-supply of that style of California 
parson; a man with eyes that range heaven and earth to spy 
out some little heresy against his own eeclesiasticism, but blind 
as a bat to that most perilous American heresy of ignorance 
and barbarism which already cast us into the Inferno of 
one civil war, and, unless repented of, will send any nation to 
predition as surely as our God is the God of universal light. 

— The Honorable David Davis, of Illinois, the weightiest 
member of the Senate of the United States, for whose comfort 
a senatorial chair of extra size has been placed on the senate- 
floor; has just written out his own platform for the Presi- 
dency. We regret that among its planks there is not so much 
as a shingle devoted to the education of the people. Now the 
ene question underlying all others in American politics is, 
whether the American voter shall be an intelligent and moral 
citizen, capable of voting with independence, or an ignoramua, 
“with all which that implies,’”’ training in a ring under a polit- 
ical boss. If Judge Davis does not see that fact with sufficient 
clearness to put it in his Presidential platform, he has not yet 
come to his full growth. No Presidential chair is big enough 
until, on either side of its occupant, is ample room for a little 
schoolboy and girl. 

— The new Massachusetts Gov. Long has appointed Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., the well-known author of the 
pamphlet on the Quincy schools, a member of the State Board 
of Education. This promotion will be at once of service to 
Mr. Adams and the State. It will enable the new member to 
correct some misapprehensions concerning the school-world 
outside his nativejtownship, and make amends, in the frank 
Adams style, for the injustice done to superior teachers and 
schools everywhere in his vigorous pamphlet of speeches. On 
the other hand, the two hobbies of Mr. Adams make just the 
span of horses that should now be driven abreast from Boston 
to Texas. The thorough training of teachers and thorough su- 
pervision of schools are absolute essentials to all progress in 
popular education. Mr. Dickinson will find a strong and en- 
lightened man at his side, in Mr. Adams, in pushing his well- 
known views on both these important points of school policy. 

— The Springfield (Mass.) Republican reports Col. T, W. 
Higginson as warning the teachers of Hampden County that, 
‘*in teaching history, they must not attempt to make Protest- 
ants or Catholics of their pupils, or even rebels or loyalists, but 
give them the best opportunity to investigate whatever may be 
said on either side of any question.”” With great admiration 
for the eloquent Colonel’s capital talk on history, it appears to 
us that, if rightly reported in this particular, he got decidedly 
mixed in his estimate of the functions of the common schvol. 
His motto, “ investigate whatever may be said on either side 
of any question,”’ is an excellent frontispiece for a club of ex- 
perts. But no university on earth could keep on its legs 
through one college term, that proposed to let loose five hun- 
dred boys and girls to ‘‘investigate”’ in this way. For inves- 
tigation implies not only a subject, but an investigator, and 
one of the most valuable functions of the highest university is 
the training of youth, through positive instruction in estab- 
lished facts in every domain of knowledge and thorough disci- 
pline of intellect and character, into the ability to investigate 
the complex themes and situations presented toan American cit- 
izen with success. The most perilous folly of American edu- 
cation is the assumption by school-children of mental obliga- 
tions that only belong to scholars. We should say, in matters 
of religion and morals, teach positively and objectively that 
great common platform of Christian morality on which every 
righteous American citizen is compelled to stand, unless he is 
a ‘‘come-outer’”’ from American civilization. In this way 


best will you arm every young American against the dangers 
of unpatriotic ecclesiasticism of any type. And, while we 
would waste little time in discussing dead political issues and 
keep partisan politics outside the school-room, we should say 
that the common-school teacher who fails to send out a class 
of thorough patriots and lovers of “their country has mistaken 
her vocation. Once convince the American ple that the 
common school is an institution for the breeding of experts 
and investigators “‘ on either side of any question,’’ instead of 
a nursery of Christian patriots, and they will fold their tents 
and retire from the field. The people demand intelligent, 


righteous, patriotic citizenship as the outcome of their labors 
and es for the common school. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CriticaL Essays AND LireRARY Nores. By Bayard Tay- 
lor. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $2.25. 


All who have enjoyed the Studies in German Literature, 
published last autumn, will gladly welcome this sequel by the 
great author, in which he shows his critical ability in com- 
menting upon the leading authors of his day. These brief 
Kiterary and analytic criticisms have been collected from the 
pages of the Atlantic Monthly ; the North American and In- 
ternational Reviews ; Scribner’s Magazine ; and from the col- 
umns of the New York Tribune. The “‘ Notes on Books and 
Events ’’ mostly appeared, originally, iu the latter. 

The “‘ brain-work’’ of Taylor was immense, covering a wide 
diversity of subjects, and yet we find evidence in these re- 
views that he did all of his literary work with ‘great care, and 
a conscientious regard for the truth as it was unfolded to him. 
His criticisms carry with them the weight of the deliberate 
conclusions of his mature and broadly-cultured intellect. We 
are glad to see included in this volume the “‘ Days of Wei- 
mar,” for they are of a decidedly literary interest, and show 
us what was lost to the world by his death before his contem- 
plated life of Goethe and Schiller had been undertaken. This 
is a book every lover of literature should buy and read, and 
the publishers are to be commended highly for the excellent 
style in which it is furnished. Once in hand, it will command 
the attention until it is finished. Taylor was an honor to 
America, and his works will live after him. 


BALLADS AND Lyrics. Selected and arranged by Henry 
— a Boston : Houghton, Osgood & Company. 
ce, $1.25. 


This wisely-selected collection is intended for boys and girls 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen years, in the public 
and private schools. It furnishes a wide variety, suited to the 
wants of pupils for supplementary reading. The special fea- 
ture of the work is the valuable biographical notes of the au- 
thors. The educational purpose of the book is well sustained. 
It will foster and stimulate a fondness for good poetry, and 
suggest an extended reading of works of both prose and poetry 
of the best authors. The beautiful lyrics and choice poems 
found in this collection appeal strongly to the refined taste of 
the young. We heartily commend such aids in introducing to 
the children of our American schools and homes the rich and 
unbounded resources of English literature. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF AN OLD LawyER. Intem- 

perance the Great Source of Crime. By A. B. Richmond, 
Esq., member of the Pennsylvania Bar. New York: Ameri- 
ean Book Exchange. 


The design of this volume is to promote the cause of temper- 
ance. It consists of a series of events and incidents that have 
transpired in criminal courts, under the observation of the au- 
thor, and narrated by him in a most spirited and entertaining 
way. The purpose is to convince the legislator and the public 
that prohibition by law is the only means by which the traffic 
in ardent spirits can be abolished, and the land relieved of the 
curse and crime resulting from intemperance. These narra- 
tions, being based upon facts and events of actual occurrence, 
present a strong plea for action in the cause of temperance. 


Maeyum Bonvum ; or, Mother Carey’s Brood. By Charlotte 
M. Yonge. author of The Heir of Redcliffe, etc. London 
and New York: Macmillan &Co. Price, $1.75. 

The tales of this gifted author are always hailed with de- 
light, and this story is one that will interest both old and 
young. The true in life is made attractive in the characters 
drawn by the author. Correct motives and noble deeds are 
shown to be the best sources of happiness. The remedies that 
human nature needs to make it productive of usefulness are 
shown to be such as can be applied by the faithful perform- 
ance of every known duty, and a desire to learn the right ways 
of living and acting. The magnum bonum of life is found in 
the pursuit of the good and true in principle and action. 
Such books will inspire the young and cheer the old. 


Cross AND Crown ; or, The Sufferings and Triumphs of He- 
roic Men and Women, who were Persecuted for the Religion 
of Jesus Christ. By James D. M’Cabe, Jr. With illustra- 
tions, on steel, by Sartain & Illman. Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia: Jones Brothers & Co. Price, from 
$3.00 to $4.50. 

This beautifully printed and elegantly illustrated volume is 
a work of extraordinary interest, and exceedingly timely. It 
contains the historic records of men and women who had faith 
in the principles which they expressed, and whose brave and 
patient lives attested the strength and heroism of their saintly 
characters. The work is divided into three parts, each sepa- 

rate and complete in itself, and yet all bearing upon the main 

design of the author. ; 

Part I. contains a historical sketch of the Vaudois church ; 
the martyrs of Val Louise ; the lives of the great and good 
John Louis Paschal, Martin Gonin, Bartholomew Hector, 
Joan Mathurin, and Sebastian Bazan. 

Part IL. treats of the Huguenots ; a historical sketch of the 
Protestant Church in France; and the martyred heroes of that 
dramatic epoch are represented by Jean Brugiere, Philippa de 
Lunz, Dumont de Bostaquet, Claude Brousson, Jean Mar- 


week. 


teilhe (the Huguenot Galley-slave), the Martyrs of Toulouse 
and Fulcroud Rey. 

Part III. gives a view of English Martyrs, a historical sketch 
of the English Reformation, as illustrated in the lives and 
works of Lord Cobham, Anne Askew, Laurence Saunders, 
Rowland Taylor, Rawlins White, William Hunter, Hugh Lat- 
imer, and Nicholas Ridley. 

The entire work is written in a simple and yet thrilling 
style, and in full sympathy with the heroic faith and 
patient steadfastness of the great characters who embod- 
ied in their lives and sufferings the high value they placed 
upon religious freedom. No book could be more appro- 
priately named. Cross and Crown fitly conveys the idea 
not only of the personal reward of the saintly martyrs, but also 
indicates the blessings their lives purchased for all who come 
after them. The work seems entirely free from sectarian 
bias, and is one admirably fitted to stimulate and cheer the old 
and young in our homes to a life of usefulness and duty. It 
is printed from beautiful, clear type, on fine tinted paper; its 
binding is elegant in design and finish; and it is embellished 
with a large number of fine steel engravings, several of Which 
are the work of the famous American engraver, Mr. John 
Sartain, the remainder are by the scarcely less celebrated Ill- 
man Brothers, of Philadelphia. 


GRADED SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING. Adapted for use at 
Home and in School. By Jobn B. Peaslee, A.M, Ph.D., 
Supt. of Cincinnati Public Schools. Cincinnati: Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co. Price, 50 cents. 

The plan and purpose of this little book cannot be too highly 
commended. The practice of committing to memory the 
choice thoughts of our best authors ought to be a prominent 
feature in all schools. The only difficulty in the way of the 
adoption of such a course has been removed by this admirably- 
executed work of Mr. Peaslee and his enterprising publishers. 
It contains extracts of rare merit and permanent usefulness in 
the cultivation of a literary taste, and in furnishing the mind 
with good thoughts, and the heart with pure sentiments from 
the writings of more than one hundred standard authors in 
English literature. It is designed for children from 6 to 16 
years of age, and the selections have been carefully graded. 
Each year’s work contains about 320 lines, or eight lines each 
Nothing can be better than these gems of literature to 
keep our children from the pernicious influence of the dime 
novel. Every school in the land should be supplied with this 
book at once. 


RacrionTI MorAuti. Scritti in Francese. Dai Reali Principi. 
Poi Ree Regina. Carlo Alberto e Maria Teresa. Roma, 
tipographia dell, Opinioné; 1879. 

Of late years we have had several instances of royal per- 
sonages who have shown themselves under the new figure of 
authors; and this little volume is another proof that the paths 
of literature are not disdained even by those of princely rank 
and station. Carlo Alberto, principally known to us hereto- 
fore for his heroic but unsuccessful attempt to liberate his 
kingdom from the Austrian tyranny in 1848, here appears, with 
his consort, under the modest guise of the author of moral 
stories ‘‘ for the education of their children,’’ as we learn from 
the endorsement on the original manuscript, in the hand- 
writing of the prince himself. 

These little stories, charming in their simplicity as in the 
morality which they inculcate, were written in French, at 
that period the language of the court and the polite and cul- 
tured society of Piedmont; they have been rendered into the 
sweet Italian by the Commendatore Pietro Bernabo Silorata, 
a writer of some distinction, the bearer of several orders, and 
editor of L’ Annotatore, an educational journal of Rome, and 
can be heartily commended for their excellent tone and the 
skill with which the ideas of the royal authors have been re- 
produced by the learned commendatore. That they have been 
well appreciated by the public, to whom they were more imme- 
diately addressed, we have a proof in the appearance of this 
fourth edition; and for those in this country who are com- 
mencing the study of Italian, and looking for a reading-book 
not too difficult, they would be admirably adapted ; for 
although claiming a royal origin, they are republican in their 
simplicity, and in the lessons they teach of the excellence of 
virtue and honest labor. 

The little volume is concluded by several poetical composi- 
tions of merit by the commendatore, chiefly on subjects of a 
patriotic nature. The journal L’ Annotatore is the organ of 
the Society Didascalica di Roma, a society whose object is the 
improvement of all means of educational culture, which has 
the king and queen of Italy as patrons, and numbers among 
its members many distinguished men not only in Italy, but in 
other and distant countries. 


Sore Turoat; The Nature, Varieties, and Treatment; In- 
cluding the connection between affections of the throat and 
other diseases. By Prosser James, M.D., lecturer at London 
Hospital, etc. Fourth edition. Illustrated with hand-colored 
plates. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. Price, $2.00. 
The prevalence of sore throat, and kindred troubles, among 

teachers makes this an important treatise to be noticed in THE 


JouRNAL. The diagnosis and treatment of this annoying 


and dangerous disease are considered in a very thorough man- 


ner. It is written in a style which the general reader can un- 
derstand, and the excellent directions and hints found under 
the head of **‘ Treatment,’’ will enable all to derive benefit 
from its careful study. Every teacher should have a copy. 


EASTWARD Ho! or, Adventures at Rangeley Lakes. Contain- 
ing the Amusing Experiences and Startling Adventures con- 
nected with the Trip of a Party of Boston Boys in the Woods 
of Maine. By Capt. Charles A. J. Farrar, the well-known 
guide, skipper, and pilot to Rangeley Lakes and their sur- 
roundings. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50. 


This is a timely book for the season. Where shall we spend 
the summer vacation ? is a question agitating most of our read- 
ers, and this story of life at Rangeley Lakes is often thrilling, 
always entertaining, of fishing, hunting, camping-out, and 
tramping. It will enable many to become acquainted with a 
veritable paradise for fishing and gunning; the waters teeming 
with the sportive trout and land-locked salmon, and the woods 
with every variety of small game, as well as bears, deer, cari- 
bou, and moose, and which is every year becoming more and 
more frequented by health and pleasure-seeking parties. Our 
own experience at these lakes, with a party of Yankee men and 
boys, is in striking accord with the narrative in these pages of 
Captain Farrar. 


Tue THEorRY OF THovuGut. A Treatise on Deductive Logic. 
By Prof. Noah K. Davis, of the University of Virginia. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $2.00. 


This is designed as a college text-book, and is elementary in 
the sense that it unfolds the subject from the beginning, and 
presents all the essential technical details of the science, and 
the established doctrines of-logic. Part I. contains the defini- 
tions of logic, an admirable statement of its primary laws. 
Part II. treats of Concepts; the term, quality, quantity, rela- 
tion, definition, division, and a survey of the complete system. 
Part III. treats of Judgments: the proposition, inferences, 
and innovations. Part 1V. treats of Reasonings: the syllo- 
gism, figure and mood, quantitatives, compound and disguised 
forms, conditionals, and analysis of conditionals. Part V. 
treats of Fallacies: their distribution, sophisms in diction, and 
sophisms in matter. Its arrangement and manner of state- 
ment are excellent, a useful feature being the introduction of 
a great variety of examples for illustration and for praxis. 
Regarding its future, its author philosophically says, “‘ lf, on 
the whole, it is a good book, it will live and be useful; if not, 
it will die, the sooner the better.’”’ Harper & Brothers have 
issued it in a style that will give it a place on the library-shelf 
after its use in the class-room is over. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. Designed for 
Letter-writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press; and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix containing Rules for the use of Capitals, a list of 
‘Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy, and on 
Proof Reading, specimen of Proof Sheet, ete. By John 
Wilson. Twenty-fourth edition. New York & Chicago: 
Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 

The importance and uses of correct punctuation cannot be 
overestimated. It makes written language effective by show- 
ing, with definiteness and precision, the ideas, feelings, and 
emotions of an author. Every one having any pretentions to 
literary taste needs to understand the art of dividing composi- 
tion into sentences and parts of sentences, by means of the 
points used to facilitate the analysis and combination of thought 
in written language. Mr. Wilson is a recognized authority on 
all these questions, and his book should be mastered by every 
student of literature. His rules and the illustrations of them 
are made so clear and comprehensive as to cover the entire field. 
We find that the publishers have issued this latest edition in 
the best style of the art of book-making, and we hope this enter- 
prise will be rewarded by a liberal patronage. It should be 
used in every school in America, and be found in every house. 


GuIpEs FoR ScrENCcE TEACHING. No. VI.: the Oyster, Clam, 
and other common Mollusks. By Alpheus Hyatt. Boston: 
Ginn & Heath. Price, 30 cents. ” 


This series of Guides for Science Teaching is intended for 
the use of teachers who give practical instruction to classes 
and pupils in natural history; and, if considered from the 
ability and skill of the authors, thie range of topics presented, 
and the methods of teaching suggested and illustrated, it is 
difficult to see how anything could;be better done. Six of the 
ten numbers already published have been prepared by Professor 
Hyatt, who has no superior in America as a lecturer and 
teacher of these subjects. The present work, devoted to the 
Mollusca, makes everything clear and easy to be understood. 
The full-page illustrations are admirable, and furnish the best 
possible aids to the study of this class of subjects. Professor 
Hyatt is doing a noble work in indicating the correct methods 
of teaching, as well as in furnishing accurate knowledge on the 
subjects presented to teachers. Success to these books! 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— We are in receipt of the first two numbers of the Western 
Normal Educator, —T. W. Fields, editor, — published at La- 
doga, Ind. This is the latest addition to educational journalism. 


Indiana teachers may be congratuated on having so many good 
ournals in their midst. e Educator is ably edited, and 


there is room for it. We wish it the success it deserves. 
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y June 10, 1880. 


THE LOOKER- ON. 

— Ata meeting of a board of education, which your ‘‘ Looker- 
on” recently attended, a gentleman,—by profession a lawyer, 
_who had been voting all the evening against the increasing 
of teachers’ salaries, experienced a sudden change of heart 
when an increase of the salary of the attorney of the Board 
was suggested. ‘‘ At last,’’ exclaimed the learned gentleman, 
something has come up that I understand. I do know the 
yalue of legal services, and I should be ashamed to vote for the 
amount which I think that gentlemen’s services are worth. 
Suffice it to say that I think his salary should be double what 
it was last year.”” ‘* Triple!” cried another legal gentleman 
and member of the Board; ‘‘ Quadruple!” exclaimed a third 
ditto, ditto; ‘‘ Quintuple!’’ asseverated a fourth ditto, ditto; 
“Sextuple!”? chimed in a fifth. A sixth legal gentleman and 
member of the Board wanted to add his little commendation 
to the cumulative testimony of appreciation, but the Board’s 
stock of Latin multiplicatives gave out, and the sixth enthusi- 
astic appraiser of legal services had to subside in silence. 
However, the neat sum of $750 was added to the stipend of 
the attorney of the Board, while 800 assistant teachers were 


left at the old figures. Now, Monsieur JouRNAL, your 
‘‘ Looker-on’’? has not the least doubt that the attorney in 
question earns the salary given him, or that his intrinsic value 
as an Official is in the geometrical ratio of his last year’s salary, 
as stated by his professional brethren on that Board; but is it 
not sad that, when the value in cash of a teacher’s services 
comes up for discussion, there cannot be a little professional 
testimony applied to the estimate ? 


— Professor Huxley, in his lecture on dogs, marks a won- 
derful similarity in the dog’s skeleton to thatof man. Only 
the collar-bone and bone of the great toe are missing in the 
dog, and they are present in a rudimentary form. The profes- 
sor argues strongly in favor ofthe theory that the dog has 
mind, differing from the mind of man in degree rather than in 
quality. The original dog and the primitive man, according 
to Professor Huxley, started out on equal footing, but man be- 
came plantigrade and the dog remained digitigrade. This 
was a serious mistake on the part of the dog. Man had an- 
other advantage, the gift of speech,—if it was a gift. This 
has enabled him to master the three R’s, and man’s proficiency 
therein has set the seal on his preéminence. This is a dog- 
goned good argument in favor of compulsory education, The 
dog excels man in the sense of smell, as is evident from the 
fact that he can trace his master by the odor of his shoe-leather 
through the streets of a crowded city; whereas the master 
could not trace the dog in this manner, though the latter usu- 
ally travels barefooted. There is no doubt that the dog, un- 
like his master, can, by the sense of smell, discern the differ- 
ence between butter and oleomargarine. Considering the 
quantities of this mixture now put upon the market, the uses 
of the dog in this line may be practically illimitable. In one 
respect your ‘‘ Looker-on’’ must differ from the professor. 


He says that the dog must hear very differently from the man- 
ner of our hearing, and, to prove the statement, instances the 
conduct of adog upon hearing a German brass band. Does 
the dog listen with wrapt attention? Nota bit of it. He just 
sits down and howls. And what does this prove? It proves 
the dog’s superior musical taste. When he hears a German 
band he knows he has facilities for keeping out that sound. 
He has them, and he uses them. 


— Certain school superintendents in the West are affecting 
to make sport of the report of the Norfolk County Examina- 
tion, as published in the appendix of the State] report of Mas- 
sachusetts. The introductory part of the young children’s let- 
ters, such as “‘ Now I take my pen in hand to address you 
these few lines,’’ ete.; or, ‘‘ Now I set me down to write, hop- 
ing that this may find you in as good health as it leaves me in 
at present, when well rendered in the mimicry of a superin- 
tendent before an audience of sycophantic subordinates, is 
sure to bring down the house. There is nothing wise or witty 
in this act of making game of the imperfect work of immature 
children. It proves nothing concerning their native ability, or 
the ability or methods of their teachers. Moreover, the style 
of the blunders is not peculiar to any district of country, and 
the people who have been laughing at the Norfolk County 
children would find as much food for merriment under their 
own supervision if they had the industry to examine their 
classes, the patience to mark the papers, and the courage to 
publish the results. The ingenuity of those children in spell- 
ing words in various original ways is truly marvelous; yet, in 
orthographical eccentricity they do not keep up with the spell- 
ing reformers; their letters, even those marked very poor, are 
more legible and to the point than the average epistles of pro- 
fessional gentlemen of renown; and, as to the formalism, “I 
how take my pen in hand,”’ it has a purpose to serve as well as, 

“* Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
The bulk of education,—con jugations, declensions, definitions, 
rules, Propositions, theses, demonstrations, syllogisms, — is 
mere formalism. Law is a mass of formalities; theology, with 
its litanies, rosaries, and rubrics consists mostly of formularies. 
Yet we reverence the wisdom of formality in professionals, but 
ridicule it in children. Your Looker-on,” Monsieur JouR- 
NAL, sees nothing surprising in the appendix to the report of 
the usetts State Board of Education, except the ab- 
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surdity of its compilation and the folly of its publication. The 
pupil’s work is the only redeeming feature of it. That gives 
evidence of native wit, directness, and originality that should 
be anything but a laughing-stock to the solemn owls that pre- 


pared the report, and the pompous frauds that are adversely 
commenting on it. It is all well enough to have periodical ex- 
aminations of schools, but to expect ‘that the work in such ex- 
aminations will appear without blemish or blunder, is to im- 
agine that you can have organic life without waste or residuum. 
It is good, profitable, necessary to blunder. It is by blunders 
that children learn; it is by blunders that men learn, except 
a as are veritable Bourbons or members of boards of edu- 
cation. 


SPELLING REFORM. 


OPINIONS OF LEADING EDUCATORS, 


The following are some of the opinions received in response 
to our invitation for an expression as to the wisdom and pro- 
priety of the continuance, and of further extending, the appli- 
cation of the five rules of the Philological Association, in THE 
JOURNAL.— Ep. 


I give the JouRNAL OF EpuCATION a heartier welcome every 
week on account of its amended spelling. Teachers are the 
class most interested in this reform. Writing is part of the 


apparatus of the teacher, Every one admits that it needs im- 
pane You have taken the first step cautiously and safely. 

t seems to me that the time has now come for further advance. 
Teachers who take a journal like yours expect to be in the van 


of progress. F. A. MARCH, 
Professor of English Lan and Comparative tees f Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. ; author of a Method of Philological Study of the 


English Language ; A Parser and Analyzer, an Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar and Reader, etc.; for some time President of the Am. Phil. Assoc, 


I can say, in a few words, I dislike the spelling to which 


you refer, and have no confidence in an organized body of 


men whose aim is to reform our mother-tongue. Changes in 


language must be a wth. S. S. GREENE, 
“6 a in Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 


I am quite ready to approve the adoption of the five rules of 
the Spelling Reform Association, with perhaps a single excep- 


tion. Ihave already dropped the we in catalogue and me in 


rogramme, and such words. J.S. PicKARD 
P ‘ President Iowa State Univ. 


LT heartily approve of the use of the five rules in Tok JOURNAL, 
and should equally approve of the extension of the plan to 
other columns. This reform must necessarily be gradual, and 
the way to effect it is to move forward slowly but remnay cigyoe 
and the doubters will soon fall in. Let us follow the le 
of the Spelling Reform Association. 

Wo. F PHELPS 


Supt. of Schools, Winona, Minn. 


I favor a reformed spelling ; but I fear that the object in 
view may be defeated by over-haste. The changes ought to 
be made very gradually, so as not to offend. With long usage 
and protracted familiarity with the new forms, opposition to 
them gradually vanishes. Sudden, extensive change would 
repel the reader, and defeat the object. I think it wise to con- 
tinue the plan, but not to extend it at present to other columns. 
A printed word is a complete picture in the mind’s eye, and 
there is a painful sense of incongruity or clumsiness, when a 
new spelling is seen for the first time. The orthographic 
reform must extend over many years. Each step must be 
tested by experience. Opportunity should be given by its ad- 
vocates for a comparison of views in regard to any proposed 
change, before it is given out authoritatively as the standard. 
Let our eyes get used to the odd abbreviated forms till they no 


longer shock us, before we try to force their universal adop- 
tion. HomMER B. SPRAGUE, 
Principal Girls’ High School, Boston, Mass. 


In response to your inquiry as to the use of the “‘ five rules,” 
I frankly say I have no sympathy with it. The practice to 
this extent accomplishes nothing of any account. It simply of- 
fends the eye, as bad spelling. Nor do I think that a more ex- 


tensive reform can be forced on in this way. Most of us, cer- 
tainly some of us, propose to speak and write the English lan- 
guage; and if a ical revolution is to be wrought in its or- 
thography, I do not believe it will or can be effected in this 
way. Nor am I favorably impressed with the use made of cer- 
tain prominent names, as though favoring this movement, 


speak of it with reserve. 
J. C. BARTLETT, 
Prest. Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


I heartily endorse the plan of reforming our spelling by de- 
grees, as proposed by the Spelling Reform Association, and 
should be pleased to see the “five rules Pea to the spell- 


THOMPSON, 
ing of the entire J wae ee Public Instruction, Lincoln, Neb. 


If you are taking the census of college men‘on the spelling 
question, you will have to put me down among the conserva- 
tives;—not that I am disinclined to reform in spelling, or in 
anything else, but that I question both the philosophy of the 
proposed plan, and the power of its advocates to carry it into 
effect. I do not think that language was formed by agreement 
among early savans, or that it can be antral altered by the 
savans of to-day. It is no easy task to make changes in a lan- 

spoken by a hundred millions of poaries and read and 
written by two-thirds of that number. It is true that consid- 


ble changes have been made in spelling since the lan e 
wa substantiall settled in its printed iiterature ; and it is 
probable that other changes will made, and it is to be hoped 


that they will be in the direction of those now advocated, that 
is, of simplicity and consistency. But they will come, as past 
changes have come; no man can tell just when or how. he 
literary spirit, you can easily see, opposes the plan now sug- 
saocge and that will prove too strong for the merely philolog- 
cal spirit which favors it. M. H. BuckHAM, 
Prest. Vermont University, Burlington, Vt. 


Since the wisdom of introducing the changes in spelling re- 
ferred to can be determined most satisfactorily by the use of 
the newer forms, it is fortunate that a paper of the character 
and standing of your journal volunteers to adopt the reform. 
The means will thus be afforded the public for a more intelli- 
gent opinion upon the merits of the changes “ea 


IRA KLING, 
Deputy Supt. Pub. Instruc., Des Moines, lowa. 


I do not approve the spelling-reform movement, and of 
course I think it unwise to adopt any of their rules in any col- 
umn of a school journal or other paper. 


OHN C. SCARBOROUGH, 
Supt. Pub. Instruc., Raleigh, No, Carolina, 


It seems to me that the plan upon which you are acting in 
THE JOURNAL is the only practicable way to bring to pass any 
reform in our English orthography. I think it would be wise 
to extend it over the paper. The teachers, it is to be hoped, 
will follow Tuk JouRNAL, and the people will follow the 
teachers, and the dictionary follow the people, and then we 


will be all right. J. J. Burns, 
State Com. of Common Schools, Columbus, O. 


I approve the plan you have adopted in your local columns, 
but not its extension to other columns at present. I advise its 
continuance. Some reform in spelling is sure to come, but not 
in a day, a year, or decade. This reform is justly attracting 
great attention, and preparations are making for ultimate im- 
provements. The ridicule so flippantly heaped upon this 
movement has lost all its force with scholars, for the most em- 
inent linguists in the colleges of England and America, as a 


rule, favor it, B. G. NorTHRUP, 
Sec. Board of Education, Hartford, Conn. — 


Ihave been rather pleased to see the trial of reformed spell- 
ing in the local columns of THe JouRNAL. I see no present 
reason for extending this to other pages, as itis only atrial, but 
L approve of still continuing the trial. Progress is slow to be 
safe in such a direction as spelling ; but certainly there can be 
no valid objection to placing proper attempts at progress 
fairly before the public for consideration. It takes time for us 
to become familiar enough with a new thing to be unpreju- 
diced judges of its real merits, or of whether or not it has any. 


Tuomas TASH, 
Supt. Public Schools, Portland, Me. 


The adoption of the five rules of the Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation in the local columns of Tux JouRNAL meets my 
hearty approval. It is a practical and consequently an effi- 
cient movement in the direction of: an improvement greatly 
needed in our English spelling. I should like to see the 


plan not only continued in the local columns, but extended 
to other columns, — even to all the columns of your journal. 
In saying this I not only express my own views, but represent 
those of the teachers of Taunton. Our readers of Tur Jour- 
NAL, even those who are inclined to question the expediency 
of adopting the new word-forms in the general use of our lan- 
guage, consider this feature especially valuable in a publica- 
tion like yours, because it presents them, as educators, with a 
convenient means of acquainting themselves with real prac- 
tice in the proposed system of orthography, and of judging 
thereby more understandingly of its merits. 
W. W. WATERRMAN, 
Supt. Public Schools, Taunton, Mass, 


For a fair exhibition of the results of the adoption of those 
rules, a further application of them in THE JoURNAL is need- 
ful. And I suggest that you continue to apply those rules in 
your local columns, and that they be applied to the spelling of 
at least one full page in some other part of Tuk JOURNAL. 


EDWARD CONANT, 
Supt. Public Education, Randolph, Vt. 


I see no reason for the discontinuance of the use of the 
‘* five rules” in the local columns of THz JouRNAL. Their 
use can do no harm ; it may do some good. We should give 
the reformers a chance ; they are engaged in a good cause, and 
deserve success. We may not all be “reformers”’ at present, 
but when the reformation is accomplished we shall ‘all be 
there,”’ rejoicing. Though fully appreciating what you are 
doing for the cause, I hesitate to advise the larger use of 


the reformed spelling in THE JOURNAL. 
EDWARD BRoOKs, 
Prin, State Normal School, Millersville, Penn. 


I approve fully of your use of the rules of the Spelling Re- 
form Association, and would be glad to see their use extended 
to all the columns of your journal, as a means of familiarizing 


the eye to the printed page with the new spelling. There is 
great danger of going too fast in this reform, and getting into 
such confusion that a reaction would come ; but the move- 


ment you suggest seems to me judicious. 
H. 8. 
Supt. Pablic Schools, Indianapolis, a 


I think the sentiment of education in Michigan favors the 


reformed spelling. There appears to bea growing sentiment 
in that direction. . A. GowER, 
Supt. Public Instruction, Lansing Mich. 


Horserorp’s Acip PHosPHATE makes a delicious drink 


with water and sugar only, and is superior to lime-juice or 
lemons for making ‘‘ lemonade” or alcoholic drinks. 
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TO THE LEUCOTHOE. 
BY JOSEPH JACKSON, JR. 


When sweet May days are drawing to an end, 
What vision fair is this that greets mine eyes, 
As through the wild-wood paths my way I wend, 
Intent to win from Nature some new prize ? 


Thou hast few rivals, fair Leucothoe, 
In grace and loveliness amid the flowers ; 
Thy long racemes are full of purity 
And fragrance mild, thou charm of woodland bowers. 


The pool is happy in whose face all day 
Thy gentle smiles are shining tenderly ; 

The glorious sun is cheered upon his way 
To see thy beauty, fair Leucothoe. 


And while we thank the Giver for his gifts, 
We'll not forget thee, fair Leucothoe ; 
And while our heart the song of praise uplifts, 
’ Twill be more earnest with the thought of thee. 


EVERY SATURDAY. 


A JUNE SATURDAY. 


The first week of June this year brought the mountain-laurel. 
It grows abundantly on the sandy uplands near our river, 
and the boys are always glad to see it. There is nothing nig- 
gardly about the plant; it gives freely of its abundance. Its 
great corymbs of rosy blossoms are offered to all comers. It 
makes a show as fine as the Rhododendron or the Azalea. 
These two names, by the way, have of late become synonomous. 
It was found that the very slight distinctions separating them 
into genera would not hold. Beautiful with its glossy, ever- 
green foliage at any season, our kalmia is now gorgeous. It is 
a shame that it is so persecuted. It is not Apollo alone that 
persues this Daphne, but small boys who seek the roots for 
rustic baskets, or decorators who gather the leaves for winter 
wreaths, or flowers-lovers who come for the generous blos- 
soms. But, fortunately, it will stand a deal of victimizing. 
All boys are interested in the curious formation of the flowers. 
The corolla, it will be remembered, is all of one piece, and 
with ten knobs externally, corresponding to ten pockets or de- 
pressions within. The ten anthers, which open by chinks at 
the top, are tensely bent over and lodged in these pockets, un- 
til some bee, fooling around after nectar, sets the little pop- 
guns off. Then the pollen is shot either upon his body or over 
on to some other flower. Here is a chance to tell the boys 
some curious facts concerning cross-fertilization. We find 
them very glad to read Dr. Gray’s charming little book, How 
Plants Behave. 

Besides the name of mountain-laurel, this handsome shrub 
is known by its botanical name Kalmia, after the botanist 
Kalm; also, as calico-bush and spoonwood. The latter name 
is in reference to its utility in the arts. Its foliage is often 
considered poisonous to cattle, but it is not definitely known 
to be so. 

We find, also, to-day, the smaller laurel or lamb-kill, with 
deep-red flowers,—a miniature of the nobler species. There is 
rather a lull among the swamp-flowers, although,the Arethusa 
and the painted-cup still hold their own. Our boys secure 
good specimens of wild-geranium in flower and fruit. This is 
the way that plants should, if possible, be obtained. Most be- 
ginners collect their specimens immature, and end by throw- 
ing them away. We are now making our third herbarium, 
and incline to think that if life held out, we might even find 
that too faulty to keep. We are not half so confident as in the 
first year out of college, or, for that matter, in our own opin- 
ion, half as old. 

The so-called blue-eyed and the yellow-eyed grasses,—neither 
of which are grasses at all, — spangle the meadows in the sun- 
light. We also see the Comandra, or bastard-toad-flax, a little 
root parasite, not very pretty until we view the flowers with a 
microscope, then we notice a tuft of hairs attaching the stam- 
ens to the whitish calyx. Now we tell our young companions 
about parasitic growth, about the mistletoe, the dodder, the 
Gerardias, and the Indian-pipe. Maybe,—though that is rather 
dangerous ground to approach with the young,—we may draw 
certain moral parallels from this degrading habit. Down near 
the brook, which goes whispering through the bushes, we find 
Medeola, the Indian cucumber-root. Its root really has the 
cool refreshing taste of the cucumber. The flowers are very 
funny, with long, exserted, spider-like stigmas. It is a plant 
of the lily family. 

To the delight of the boys we come upon the pitcher-plant in 
flower. We point out to them the curious, umbrella-like pis- 
til, and the fiddle-shaped petals. We find the hollow leaves, 
green, veined with rich bands of red, half-filled with water and 
dead insects. The retrorse hairs in the hood, catch the eye of 
one little fellow. Then we tell him how they act in allowing 
free ingress for the insect. 

** Sed revocare gradum, hic labor, hoc opus est.’”’ This leads 
us to speak of carnivorous plants generally, of the little sundew 
(whose leaves we may find, though it blossoms later), of the 
Venuses Fiy-trap of North Carolina, and the Bladderworts. 
So, using the objects we find as so many texts, our walk be- 


comes something more than a “‘ constitutional,’’—it is a pleas- 
ure; and our youfig companions, instead of being bored, begin 
to anticipate and long for the next excursion. 

Providence, R. I., June, 1880. W. W. BalrLey. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— Skowhegan takes a deep interest in her schools. The 
junior clas of the high school gave an exhibition, consisting 
of select articles, on Tuesday evening, at the Methodist 
church. On Wednesday evening the graduating clas had 
their exercises at the same place. 

— The Castine Normal School graduating exercises ex- 
tended over a period of two days, May 26 and 27. No essays of 
any kind were read ; something out of the regular line, but an 
advantage to the work of the teacher. Do the clas feel as wel 
over it? But the exercises were very interesting, and con- 
sisted of examinations by teachers, and the conducting of exer- 
cises by graduates. The usual range of studies was consid- 
ered, and all past creditably to teachers and students. 
Number of graduates 26; whole number of students, 120. 
The clas is one of the finest ever graduated from this excellent 
school. Addresses were delivered by R. Woodbury, principal, 
and N. A. Luce, State Superintendent. The latter presented 
the diplomas. 

— The clas of ’80 of Anson Academy ar nearly all engaged 
in teaching. 

— The commencement concert at Bowdoin College wil take 
place on the evening of July 7. The Bates senior clas hav 
completed arrangements for their concert. At Colby Univer- 
sity the commencement concert comes off on the evening of 
July 12. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The total number of schools in the State is 1,156,—an in- 
creas of 74 over last year. 

— Commencement week at Dartmouth College wil open on 
June 20, with the baccaiaureate discourse by President Barrlett, 
and an addres before the Christian Fraternity, by Rev. J. P. 
Gulliver, D.D., of Andover Theological Seminary. On Tues- 
day, June 22, examination for admission to college, clas-day 
exercises, and graduating exercises of the Chandler Scientific 
Department, wil occur. On Thursday, June 24, meeting of 
the alumni in the chapel, and commencement exercises. 

— The alumni of the State Normal School wil hav a reun- 
ion at Plymouth, on the 22d and 23d insts. The program 
embraces a concert, Tuesday evening ; teaching exercises in 
the normal and training schools all day Wednesday, followed 
in the evening with addresses and poem, reunion of classes, 
and supper at the Pemigewasset House. A history of the 
school wil be red, also letters from absent alumni, and speeches 
made. 

— The following is the order of exercises for graduation- 
week at Kimball Union Academy: Sunday, June 13, annual 
sermon. Tuesday, June 15, examinations ; evening, social 
reunion. Wednesday, June 16, reunion exercises; evening, 
lecture by G. H. Tucker, of New York. Thursday, June 17, 
graduation; evening, a concert by Story’s orchestra, of Laco- 
nia. Lieut. E. H. Catlin, soon to graduate from West Point, 
has been chosen for marshal. The graduating clas numbers 
25, of which 7 ar ladies. Of the 18 gentlemen, some 12 wil go 
to college. 


VERMONT. 


— The 76th commencement of the University of Vermont 
and State Agricultural College wil commence June 27, 1880. 
The baccalaureate discourse wil be by the president. At the 
anniversary of the Society for Religious Inquiry, the addres 
wil be by the Rev. John F. Stevenson, LL.D. On Tuesday 
the celebration of Phi Beta Kappa Society wil occur ; oration 
by the Hon. Roswell G. Horr, M.C., from Michigan. On 
Wednesday, June 30, the orations of the graduating clas, mas- 
ter’s oration, and conferring of degrees wil occur ; Corpora- 
tion dinner, and commencement levee at the president’s house. 
On Thursday, July 1, the examination for admission to the 
university at the college rooms, and Medical College com- 
mencement, at Howard Opera House ; the addres wil be by 
Prof. Samuel W. Thayer, M.D., LL.D. 

— Goddard Seminary, at Barre, wil hold its 11th annual 
commencement, beginning on Sunday, June 20, with a ser- 
mon before the graduating clas, by Rev. J. E. Wright, Montpe- 
lier. On Monday, June 21, oral examinations, and rhetorical 
exercises of junior clas. On Tuesday, June 22, oral examina- 
tions ; alumni exercises at 2 o’clock p.m.; in the evening, 
prize speaking by the seniors and juniors. Wednesday, June 
23, annual addres and poem; addres by Rev, F. E. Healey, 
Derby Line; poem by Rev. S. W. Ralph, Somerville, Mass. 
In the evening, reception of teachers and clas. 

— The true value of a teacher is determined, not by what 
he knows, nor his ability to impart what he knows, but by his 
ability to stimulate in others a desire to know. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The twenty-second corporate meeting of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club wil be held at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology on Wednesday, June 9, 1880, at 3.00 o’clock p. m. 
Prof, Chas. E. Fay wil read a paper describing a visit to the 
White Mountains in 1844, by Dr. H. Ballou, 2d. Other papers 
ar expected. The council wil meet at 2.30 p. m. 

— The annual exhibit of fre industrial-drawing was held at 
the State Normal Art Drawing School; and the judges’ report, 
presented by C. C. Perkins, chairman, says: 

“* We see in it still higher results of the now generally adopted 
system of careful grading of work to the capacities of pupils of 
all ages than before, and the same absence of all these obnox- 
ious efforts at picture-making, which we took occasion to sig- 
nalize in our last year’s report as praiseworthy. We see with 
satisfaction the practical education given through drawing be- 
ginning to affect the products of the workshop in all localities 
where competent teachers are employed. This realizes the in- 
tentions of those who first projected the free evening drawing 
classes, and the preparatory stages for them in the common 
day-schools, Art is being rapidly and practically allied to in- 
dustry, and through the agencies now in existence. We shall 
not have to wait in order to see the results of our forethought 
in the past, for it is even now here before our eyes. On all 
sides we see evidences of a new and growing public taste, aris- 
ing from instruction in the schools, which is refining not only 
the producing power of our people, but increasing its value; 
and the higher standard of taste now becoming general de- 
mands better and more skillful productions from those who 
have to satisfy it.’”’ 

— At a meeting of the School Committe of Boston, held 
May 25, Julius EKichberg was reélected director of music ; 
Walter Smith was reélected director of drawing; J. B. Shar- 
land, H. E. Holt, and J. M. Mason were reélected special in- 
structorsin music. The Committe on Primary School Instruc- 
tion submitted a report upon the permanent organization of the 
primary schools, embodying the following recommendations: 

(1) That the schools be organized in thre classes insted of six: 
(2) That clas promotions be annual, and that individual pro- 
motions be made whenever the scholar is prepared to do the 
work of a higher clas; (3) That provision be made for the ap- 
pointment of a teacher, with the rank of second assistant, for 
the supervision and direction of each of the larger primary 
schools. 

The following order was appended to the report: 

Ordered, That the Committe on Rules and regulations be 
directed to report the necessary changes in the regulations to 
carry into effect the recommendations of the foregoing report. 

The report was accepted and the order past. 

— Prof. M. Anagnos, director of the Perkins Institute for 
the Blind at Boston, has sent a case of articles to Melbourne, 
Aus., to be entered for exhibition at the world’s fair. 

— The clas of 1864, at Mount Holyoke Seminary, has re- 
cently presented to the Seminary, for the art gallery, a wel 
executed copy of Murillo’s ‘La Concha,’’ which is in the 
royal academy at Madrid. 

— Boston University has 510 students,—397 young men and 
113 young women. Authority has been given for the holding 
of examinations for admission to the College of Liberal Arts, 
by university examiners in places at a distance from Boston. 
Members of the School of All Sciences, who ar Bachelors of 
Art, can pursue approved courses of study in the National 
University at Athens, without expens for tuition, and also in 
the Royal University at Rome. 

— Wellesley College has lately received $15,000 from M. H. 
Simpson, of Boston, for another dormitory, and $5,000 for a 
scholarship, for which preference is to be given the daughters 
of foreign missionaries. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— At the recommendation of the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections, it has been decided to locate the Reform 
School at the State Farm. There is a strong feeling against 
this on the part of many, on the ground that it would be un- 
just and productiv of no good results, to send innocent chil- 
dren to a place whose name suggests criminal associations, 
and where they would mingle with evil associates. This feel- 
ing may be strong enough to produce a reversal of the decision. 

— The second annual exhibition of the Providence School of 
Design was given last week. The display of work by the pu- 
pils was greater than last year, and superior in quality. One 
of the chief purposes of the school is to teach a knowledge of 
such art as is connected with busines and manufactures, which 
is of practical valu to the pupils. Great attention is paid to 
mechanical and architectural drawing, designing for patterns 
of jewelry, wall-papers, print-cloths, and such other things as 
hav a demand for art-culture. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The Yale College clas of 1820 wil celebrate its 60th anni- 
versary at the coming commencement, July 1. Nine members 
out of the 58 who graduated ar alive. 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting of the Fairfield County Teachers’ Association 
was held at Westport, May 21 and 22. Rev. J. G. Hyatt, the 
president, occnpied the chair. 

Rev. A. N. Lewis, of Westport, greeted the teachers as a 
noble army of matryrs who were wearing themselves out in 


the service of training the young. He announct the following 
committees: 
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June 10, 1880. 


“o» Nominations — W. W. Porter, Bridgeport; J. G. Hyat 
Miss E. F. Perry, Norwalk. 


cation. gav an addres on ‘‘ Examination of Teachers.”’ He ad- 
yocated an efficient board of examiners to grant certificates 
that should be good throughout the county or State, according 
as these certificates should be given by the county or State 
poard of examiners. 

prof. W. H. Woodbury, of Stamford, thought a change in 
the present system was needed, as there was such a variety in 
different towns at present. 

Mr. Harrington thought some plan of uniform examinations 
desirable. He ad vocated making the work of teaching higher, 
so it would take rank with the other professions. He thought 
teachers should be examined by those who were familiar with 
the work of the school-room, and were qualified by past experi- 
ence to test the competency of the candidate. 

The topic ‘‘ Authority and Duties of Teeachers out of School- 
hours,” was opened by Rev. William Hart, of Westport, who 
thought the teacher had very little authority over children out 
of school-hours. The teacher, by visiting at the homes of the 
pupils exerted a beneficial influence. 

Mr. Harrington, of Bridgeport, spoke of the duties the 
teacher owed to himself and others. He urged the teachers 
to improve themselves by reading, with special reference to 
their work, as wel as pursuing a cours of general reading to 
keep themselves familiar with the best thoughts of the times. 
Teachers should encourage each other in their work by mutual 
exchange of thoughts, and by visiting each other’s school. 
He urged teachers to attend and take part in teachers’ conven- 
tions, a8 wel as to take and read teachers’ journals, 


Afternoon Session. 


Colonel Foote, of Bridgeport, read a paper on ‘‘ The Relation 
of Industrial Educational to the Common School.’’ As the days 
of long apprenticeship are passed, he thought provision should 
be made in some other way for the training of the artisan of 
the present, This must be done in special schools, as the pub- 
lie schools hav not the time in addition to their regular cours 
of study. 

Mr. Northrop believed in apprenticeships, thus onaeie” 
menting the work of the special schools. e deprecated the 
trades-unions and their interference with the number of ap- 
prentices that should be employed. 

The discussion on *‘ Obstacles to the Succes of our Schools 
from the Standpoint of an Acting Visitor,’’ was opened by 
Rey. A. C. Pierce, of Brookfield, who spoke of the average 
committee-man and the way he is usually chosen. These 
men hav the employment of the teachers, but they do not al- 
ways take the pains they ought. The next obstacle he spoke 
of was the mercenary spirit of the teachers. Unles there bé 
a higher motive, the teacher wil not succeed. The busines of 
the teacher is to teach the child to think. 

Rev. J. A. Hamilton, of Norwalk, spoke of the conflict be- 
tween school committees and acting visitors. These com- 
mittees do not visit the schools nor feel responsibility for the 
methods. Teachers should be more conversant with the sub- 
jects taught, and should poense personal magnetism. He 
thought in graded schools ther was too much machinery. 

Mr. Hurd, of Bridgeport, thought the mercenary motives of 
the teacher could be offset by the mercenary motives of the 
school committees. He thought the school visitor was not in 
ful sympathy with the teacher. 

An evening lecture was delivered by Rev. M. H. Payson, 


SECOND DAY. 


Saturday Morning. — The first exercise was an addres on 
“Hints in Teaching Orthography,’’ by P. S. Wood, of New 
Milford. He thought that those who had a good eye for 
form made good spellers ; hence spelling should be written 
rather than oral. he teachers should form sentences con- 
taining the words of the lessons, and then dictate them to 
their pupils as lessons in spelling. 


Mr. Paddock, of Bridgeport, spoke on the question, ‘‘ Shall 
we Parse, or Diagram, or Teach Composition ?”’ He thought 
the modern methods of teaching Latin and Greek, as given in 
recent text-books, might be applied with advantage in teach- 
ing English grammar. He advocated using diagrams in illus- 
— grammar, the same as maps ar used in teaching geog- 
aphy. 

Prof. Francis T. Russell, of Waterbury, gave a very practi- 
pe “aves on teaching reading, illustrating his views by 

amples. 

The Committee on Necrolo spoke in appreciativ terms of 
Miss Josephine Cryer, of Norwalk, who had died since the 
last meeting of the Association. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—A. H. Stevens, Stamford. 

Vice-President—H. M. Walrodt, South Norwalk. 

Secretary—Miss Belle Douglass, Bridgeport. 

C Executive Committee—George B. Hurd, Bridgeport; O. B. 
hamberlain, New Canaan ; James A. Wilson, Fairfield. 


COMMEN CEMENTS, ANNIVERSARIES, ETC. 


(NoTE.—Owing to the great number of college commencements, we are 
Compelled to condense our notices of them.) 


D UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 
Ammoath College, June24. Yale College, July 1. 
Hill ‘erst College, June 27. Kalamazoo College, June 16. 
Ol sdale College, June 17. Harvard College, June 30. 
A ry College, June 17. Adrian College, June 24. 
Univ., July 1. lowa State Univ., June 18, 
‘ine College, June 30. Due West Female Col., June 24. 
inn College, June 24, Univ. of Vermont, June 30. 
Willi College, June 16, Smith College, June 13. 

I College, July 4. Lasell Seminary, June 16. 
mere Acad., June 17. Colby University, July 12-13. 
toe College, July 7-8. Vermont Medical Coll., July 1. 
oo State Agricultural College, June 3. 

ngton University occurred June 9-10. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS.—The State Teachers’ Association will be held 
at the Grand Opera House, Little Rock, June 28, 29, 30, and 
July 1, 1880. 

Monday, June 28.—4 P.M. Business meeting. 8 P.M. 
Opening exercises; address of welcome by Mayor of City; 
response by Prof. I. L. Durrow, Altus; annual address by the 
President. 

Tuesday, June 29.—9 A.M. Opening exercises. Paper by 
Prof. Ed. Porter Thompson, Bentonville, Ark.: “‘ What are 
the Relations, Powers, and Duties of Teachers to their 
Pupils?”’ Discussion by Prof. B. P. Baker, Searcy, Ark.; 
Prof, O. H, Tucker, Atkins, Ark.; Mrs. M. C. Warner, Little 
Rock; Mrs. D. A. Goldsby, Prescott, Ark. ; 

10 A.M. Paper by Prof. N. Johnson, Little Rock, Ark.: 
**What shall our Children Study ?’’ Discussion by Prof. W. 
E. Thompson, Monticello, Ark.; Prof. W. L. Downing, Mari- 
anna, Ark.; Prof. I. A. Clark, Berryville, Ark.; Prof. J. P. 
Carnahan, Boonsboro, Ark. 

11 A.M. Paper by Prof. J. C. Corbin, Pine Bluff, Ark.: 
‘Relation of State Normal Schools to the Public School 
System.’”’ Discussion by Prof. J. F. Rives, Sr., Searcy, Ark.; 


Prof. J. J. Flahiff, Helena, Ark.; Prof. Geo. H. W. Stewart, 


Helena, Ark.; Prof. D. W. Bristol, De View, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA.—The fourteenth annual commencement of 
the Girls’ High School at San Francisco, of which John Swett 
is principal, was held May 20th, The exercises were of great 
interest. The whole number of graduates was 203, 

District oF CoLumMBIA.—The Washington Kindergarten 
Normal Institute, of which Mrs. Louise Pollock and Miss 
Susie Pollock are principals, will hold its fourth annual com- 
mencement in Kindergarten Hall, June 9, at 8 o’clock, P.M. 


INDIANA.—In the Indiana University Professor John G. 
Newkirk has been confirmed in the chair of history; Professor 
O. B. Clark, late professor of Greek, appointed to the chair of 
English Language and Literature, vice Doctor G. W. Hoss, 
retired; and Professor R. B. Richardson, a graduate of Yale 
who was four years tutor of Greek in that institution, an 
spent two years at the University of Berlin, appointed to the 
chair of Greek. 

Iowa.—R. B. Richardson, who was graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1869, and has been for four years tutor there, is 
appointed a professor of Greek in the Iowa State University 
at Bloomington. 


Onto, — The Board of Education of Columbus decided to 
make no change in salaries this year. During the two or three 
years of depression Columbus generously made no reduction. 
Supt. R. W. Stevenson has again been unanimously elected 
superintendent of the Columbus schools for two years, which 
will make ten years that Mr. Stevenson has occupied this 
position. Col. G, A. Frambes was also reélected for two years 
as assistant superintendent. 

On Friday, the 28th, the children and teachers of the Colum- 
bus public schools had their second annual picnic at the Fair 
Grounds. About 14,000 children and parents were present. 
The children were transported in the various lines of horse- 
cars without any accident, and a very enjoyable time was had. 
Gen. C. C. Walcut, president of the Board of Education, orig- 
inated the measure, which will undoubtedly become an annual 
affair. 

The Columbus Art School, of which W. 8. Goodnough is 
director, closes a successful year June 19, with its annual 
exhibition. There have been 250 members this year. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The next session of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association will be held at York, commencing 
Tuesday, July 27, continuing three days. The following is 
the programme : 

Tuesday, July 27. — ‘‘ President‘s Inaugural Address,’”’ by 
Supt. B. F. Shaub, Lancaster, Pa. ; ‘‘ Practical Methods of 
Moral Culture,’”’ by Miss Jennie V. Johnson, Mansfield, Pa. ; 
Report by the Committee on Spelling-Reform, by Prof. F. 
A. Marsh, LL.D., chairman. 

Wednesday, July 28. —‘‘The High School Question,’ by 
A. H. Berlin, West Pittston, Pa.; ‘‘The Use and Abuse of 
Examinations,” by Prof. M. H. Richards, Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa.; “‘Nature and Extent of the Teachers’ Re- 
sponsibility,’ by Dr. J. W. Danenhower, Minersville, Pa.; 
** Women vs. Men as Teachers,” by Prof. J. S. Stahr, Franklin 
and Marshall College; ‘‘ Natural Science in our Public 
Schools.” 

Thursday, July 29. — ‘‘sthetics in the School-Room,”’ by 
Mrs. Mayne B. Archer, Lititz, Pa.; ‘‘Our Graded Schools,”’ 
by Supt. B, F. Gahan, Williamsport, Pa.; ‘‘ Merits and Defects 
of our System of County Institutes,’’ by Supt. 8S. H. Prather ; 
‘* Teachers’ Studies and Degrees,’’ by E. O. Lyte, Millersville, 
Pa.; “‘Star Study,” by J. D. Pyott, Lancaster, Pa. Short 
addresses by prominent members of the Association-. 

Each paper is to be followed by a discussion. 


New Yorx.—The thirty-fifth anniversary of the New York 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Canandaigua, N. Y., 
commencing Tuesday, July 20, 1880, at 2 o’clock P. M. 

Tuesday.—President’s Address. ‘‘ The Condition of Educa- 
tion;”’ Report of Standing Committee. Discussion of Report; 
opened hy Sherman Williams, Flushing ; Charles E. Surdam, 
Port Washington Appointment of committees; miscellaneous 
business. 

Evening.—Exhibit of drawing: Report of committee. ‘* Re- 
lations of Science and Education;”’ E. L, Youmans, N Y. 

Wednesday.—** The Physical Basis of Life ;’’ Dr. Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, New York. ‘Improved Methods of Education: 
Report of Standing Committee. Discussion of report, opened 
by W. J. Milne, Geneseo ; Charles V. Parsell, Fort Plain ; 
Casper G. Brower, Tarrytown; A. M. Kellogg, New York. 
Miscellaneous business. ‘‘Home Study and Culture for 
Teachers ;” Francis P. Lantry, Manlius. Discugsion, opened 
by Noah T. Clark, Canandaigua; D. H. Cochran, Brooklyn ; 

. B. Stowell, Cortland ; J. E. Oliver, Cornell University. 
‘Our Social Economy Jane M. Slocum, Canandaigua. 

Evening.—Necrology: Report of Standing Committee. “The 
Curriculum of Study;”’ Rev. 8. R. Calthrop, Syracuse, 


Evening.—‘‘ Examinations, their Use and Abuse;’’ David 
Murray, Sec. Bd. of Regents, Albany. Report of Inspectors 
of Election; Introduction of new president; Report of Com- 
mittee on Resolutions; adjournment. 

NEBRASKA,—The closing exercises of the State Normal 
School at Peru will occur June 16. Robert Curry, A.M., is 
the efficient principal. 


FIFTY .FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 
At Saratoea, N. Y., July 6, 7, 8, 1880, 


The American Institute of Instruction will hold its 51st 
annual meeting in the Town Ha!], Saratoga, N. Y., commenc- 
ing Tuesday evening, July 6, and closing Thursday evening, 
July 8, 1880. . 

According to the constitution of the Institute, *‘ any person 


of good moral character, interested in the subject of educa- 
tion, may become a member by paying a fee of one dollar.”’ 
To secure a certificate of membership which shall be good for 
this meeting, it is messes to pay one dollar, this year, to the 
treasurer, Only persons holding such certificates will be en- 
titled to whatever reductions in rates of travel or entertain- 
ment may be secured for members. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES, 


Tuesday Evening, July 6. 
Address expected from Gen. Joseph R. awhey, Hartford, Conn, 


A. M., July 7. 
Paper : ‘The Spiritual Side of the High School Question”; by H. P. 
Warren, principal of New Hampshire Normal School. 

Paper : “The Public Library as an Auxiliary of the Public School”’; by 
R. C. Metcalf, master of Wells School, Boston. 

Paper : “ Private Schools ’”’; by Thomas Cushing, Esq., Boston, 


Wednesday, P. M.—SEMI-CENTENNIAL SESSION. 
Paper: “ Origin of the American Institute”; Elbridge Smith, prin- 
cipal Dorchester a School, Boston. 
Addresses by ex-officers of the Institute, and others. 


Wednesday Evening. 
Address : ‘‘ Co-Education”’ ; by John D. Philbrick, LL.D., Boston. 
Thursday, 8, A. M. 
Address : ‘ Educational Progress in the United States during the last 
Fifty Years’ ; by Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D., Staunton, Va. 
nig : “ The Language Element in Eoucation” ; by Miss J. H. Stick- 
, Br 


ne ookline, Mass, 
Lines in Singing ; H. E. Holt, Boston, with a class of pupils from the 


Boston Public School 
Thursday Evening. 
Address : “‘ The New Profession” ; by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
Social Reunion. 
Liberal time for discussion after each paper. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. — Round-trip tickets, at the rate of one 
full fare and a third will be issued by several railroad and steamboat 
lines. Tickets will be good for the going passage from July 3 to July 6 
inclusive, and for return on or before July 13. But it is expressly e 
that no round-trip ticket issued at these rates for the meeting shal] be 
** good for return-p e unless it bears the stamp of the Secretary of the 
American Institute of Instruction.”” Members can obtain this stamp at 
pr time during the meeting on presentation to the Secretary of their cer- 

The following rates have been determined : 

Additional details concerning routes and tickets, with rates from other 
points, will be published as soon as ascertained : 

Maine.—Portland via B. & M. railroad, $12.00; Saco and Biddeford ; 
$11.75 ; Kennebunk, $11.60, 
sat my shire.—Great Falls, $10.95 ; Dover, $10.65; Exeter, $10.00 ; 

eene, $6.00. 

Vermont.--Rautland, $3.00 ; Pownal, $2.40 ; North Pownal, $2.25. 

Massachusetts.—Boston, $8.00; Haverhill, $9.35 ; Lawrence or Lowell, 
via B.&. M. railroad, $9.05; South Framingham, $750; Worcester, 
$7.25; Palmer, $6.00; Springfield, $5.50 ; estfield, $5.20, Pittsfield, 
$3.45 ; Fitchburg, $7.26; Winchendon, $6.75; Ambherst, $650; Boston 
via Fall River and Hudson River boats and D. & H. C. Co.'s railroad, 
$7.00 ; or going by boats and returning wi rail vid Rutland, Vt., $8.50 ; 
North Adams, $2.75 ; Blackinton, $2.60; Williamstown, $2.55. 

Rhode Island. — Providence, Pawtucket, or Woonsocket, via P. & W. 
railroad, $8.00 ; Providence, via Cheshire arilroad, $8.00. 

Connecticut. — New Haven, via N.H.& N. railroad, $6.70 ; Cheshire, 
$6.25 ; Southington, $6.05 ; Plainville, $5.85 ; Farmington, $5.75; Union- 
ville, $5.85 ; Collinsville, $6.00; New Hartford, $6.20 ; Simsbury, $5.40 ; 
Granby, $5.20 ; Hartford, via N. Y. & N. E. railroad, $6.45 ; New Britain, 
$6.15 ; Bristol, $6.15 ; Waterbury, $6.55 ; New London, via N. L. N. rail- 
road, $8.50 ; Norwich, $8.00 ; Willimantic, $7.10 ; Stafford, $6.20. 

New York.— Binghamton, $7.25; Plattsburgh, $6.50; Rouse’s Point, 
7.75; Petersburg, Junction, $2.05 ; Hoosac, $2.00 ; Hoosac Falls, $1.85 ; 

le Bridge, Buskirk’s, $1.60 ; Johnsonyllle, $1.45; Valley Falls, $1.30 ; 
Schaghticoke, $1.25. Montreal—g10.25. 


HorTe.s. —The reduced rates for entertainment given below are for 
those only who hold certificates of membership in the Institute, and are 
good from July 3 to July 12 inclusive : 

Congress Hail, headquarters of the Institute, 1,000 guests ; ladies, $2.00 ; 
gentlemen, wy 7 Arlington Hotel, 300 guests, one person occu- 
pying a room, $2.00 per day ; two persons ocoupying one room, $1.50 each ; 
Adelphi Hotel, 60 guests, $2 00 per =. Dr. Strong’s Medical Institute, 
Circular street, 35 guests; Garden View House, Broadway, 20 guests ; 
Mrs. W. 8S. Balch, Broadway, 20 guests; Dr. Ramer’s Medical Institute, 
Broadway, 20 guests, each $2.00 per day. Bates House, Circular street, 50 
uests, and Huestis House, Broadway, 60 guests, $1.50 and $2.00 avg day. 

lumbian Hotel, 125 guests; Manor House, Broadway, 35 guests ; Mrs. 
J. B. Latham, Matilda street, 30 guests ; Dr. Hamilton’s Inst tute, Frank- 
lin street, 25 guests ; Dr. 8. B. Putnam, Broadway, 15 guests ; H. P. Trim, 
Philadelphia street, 50 guests ; Pitney House, Congress street, 50 guests ; 
H. D. Morey, Franklin street, 75 guests ; Vermont House, Grove street, 
40 guests ; Mrs. J.P. Scoville, Philadelphia street, 20 guests ; Albemarle 
House, Broadway, 35 guests ; Washington Mall, Broadway, 20 guests ; 
Waverly Hotel, 50 guests ; Broadway Hall, 25 guests; Mrs. 5. B. Thorn, 
Circular street, 25 guests ; C. H. Ballard, Franklin street, 20 guests ; Mrs. 
E. G. Moore, Spring street, 15 guests ; Barnard House, Franklin street, 
75 guests ; Circular House, 50 guests ; each at $1.50 oy day. Columbian 
Place, 24 pee ; Spencer House, Matilda street, guests ; J. H. Van- 
derberg, P.O. Box, 221, 14. guests ; Broadway House, 20 guests: C. 8. 
Smith, Philadelphia street, 10 guests ; J. H. Maybee, Franklin street, 25 
uests ; Albion House, Front street, 30 guests ; each at $1.25 per day. 
ranklin House, Church street, 30 guests; Marston Heuse, Matilda 
street, 30 guests ; Elmwood Hall, Frontistreet, 40 guests ; Empire Hotel, 
Front street, 40 guests ; Osborne House, Front street, 75 guests ; each 
$1.00 per day. 

EXCURSIONS.—Attractive excursions, at low rates, detailed information 
genase which will be published, will be arranged for members of the 

tute. 


1. N. 


New Britain, Cty Jnne, 1880. H, SAWYER, 


Thursday.—Supervision and licensing teachers: Report of 
cw Special Committee. Discussion, opened yy J. W. Mears, Ham. 
On x. Coll. ; Charles W. Cole, Albany; James McLachlin, Jr., Groton ; 
ford; Miss Essie Camp, Newtown. John Kennedy, New York. Miscellaneous business. ‘* Re- 
On Necrology — H. B. Wigham, Norwalk; A. S. Wilson, lations of Education and Crime;” Josephine Shaw Lowell, . 
Fairfield; O. B. Chamberlain, New Canaan. New York. ‘‘An Outside View of Education;” C. E. Bishop, 
3. G. Northrop, Secretary of the State Board of Edu- E. 
eport of Committee on Time an ace ; ports o nance 
Committee and Treasurer. i 
| | 
| i 
i 
| 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Ono Temperature in Relapse in Typhoid Fever. 12mo,cl. I Pearson Irvine,MD Presley Blakiston 
Health, and Healthy Homes. 11mo, pp. 314, cloth. - Geo C Wilson, MD “ “ 1 50 
The New American Advanced Speller. 1!2mo, pp. 144. J H Butler & Co 
Gladstone's Indictment of Disraeli. 8vo, pees. pp. 12. W E Gladstone A 8 Barnes & Co .12 
The Moulder’s and Founder's Pocket Guide. 12mo, cloth. F Weiman Henry Cary Baird & Co 2 00 
One Hundred Choice Selections, No. 18. 12mo, pp. 180. P Garrett P Garrett & Co -30, 60 
The Speaker’s Garland and Literary Bouquet. Il. 1 75 
Phon phic Numerals, 32mo, pp. 24, - Andrew J Graham Andrew J Graham 10 
The Microscopist’s Annual. 12mo, pp. 72. , * Jebn Phin Industrial Pub Co 25 
Studies of Irving. 8vo, pp. 159, cloth. Warner, Bryant, and Putnam G P Putnam's Sons 1 00 
Knickerbocker History of New York. Vol. I. 8vo. Irving “ bed 2.50, 4 50 
Her Bright Future. 12mo, PP. 310, cloth. - - H A Sumner & Co 1 00 
John Calvin's Early Years. Fragment, 1509-1513. Rev Thos McCrie Scribner & Welford 2 40 
Who Wrote it? Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. “6 0 1 00 
The Sidereal Messenger of Galileo Galilei. A translation. oe sad 2 60 
Fossil Men and Their Modern Representatives. I)lus. J W Dawson « “ 3 00 
Memoir of Henry C. Carey. 8vo, pp. 39, cloth. - Ww Elder Henry Cary Baird & Co 75 
Loiterings in Pleasant Places. 12mo, pp. 443 cloth. - Marion Harland Chas Scribner's Sons 1 75 
Handbook of Drawing. Illus., 12mo, pp. 2%, cloth. William Walker bes “ sad 1 75 
Laws and Regulations of Short Whist. , cloth A Tramp, Jr Harper & Bros 5 
British and American Education. - - Hazeltine 25 
Reata. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 122. - - - Gerard “ as 15 
A Model Superintendent. - - - - - Trambuall “ a 1 00 
Memoirs of Napoleon, His Court and Family. Newed. Duchess d’Abrantes D Appleton & Co 3 00 
A Short Life of Charles Dickens. - - - Chas H Jones we bi 35, 60 
The Longer Epistles of Paul. - - - - - Rev Henry Cowles “ “ 00 
The Elementary Principles of Scientific Agriculture. N T Lupton, LLD bad “ 45 
Theological Unrest: Discussions in Science and Religion. Froude, Tait, etc A 8 Barnes & Co 25 
New Departure in Collegiate Control and Culture. . Rev C Mills 30 
Rare Piece of Work. - - - - - - Chamberlain Thos Y Crowell 1 00 
School Bulletin Year-book for 1880. - - Bardeen Davis, Bardeen & Co 25 
‘The Oyster, Clam, and Other Common Mollusks. - Hyatt Ginn & Heath 35 
May bee’s Stepping stones. ° - - - Capron D Lothrop & Co 1 2 
English Potts. 2 vols. - - - - - Ward Macmillan & Co 3 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


No CHARGE FoR CONSULTATION. — After 
more than ten years’ experience in administer- 
ing that new and remarkable remedy for 
chronic diseases now so widely known as 
*“Compound Oxygen,’ and after a careful 
observation of its action in its largest range 
of diseases, some of them of the most compli- 
cated and hopeless character, we are now pre- 
pared to treat that special line of cases which 
are generally regarded by the profession as 
beyond the reach of medical skill. Not that 
we will promise a cure in any and every case 
that may come to us; but we invite a state- 
ment, by letter or otherwise,-of the case of any 


of that large class of suffering invalids to 
which we have referred. This will be care- 
fully considered, and compared with other 
and similar cases which we have had under 
treatment, and as honest and intelligent an 
opinion given as it may be in our power to 
render. For this we will make no charge, 
whether, after consultation, the Oxygen Treat- 
ment be ordered or not. Send for our Treatise 
on Compound Oxygen, which will be mailed 
free. You may find in it the record of a case 
just like your own, which we have successfully 
treated. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

WE desire to invite the special attention of 
all our readers who are interested in the study 
of French and German to the important an- 
nouncement of Oscar Faulhaber, Ph.D., of 
Exeter, N. H., to the second annual session of 
the summer course of four weeks in French 
and German, to be conducted by him in the 
building of the Robinson Female Seminary, at 
Exeter, commencing July 7 and continuing 
until August 4, 1880. This is one of the best 
opportunities of which we have any knowl- 
edge, for those who desire to perfect them- 
selves in the pronunciation and idiomatic use 
of these languages according to the principles 
applying to modern philology, and especially 
for those desiring to translate by ear as well 
as by sight, and to pronounce correctly. Mr. 
Faulhaber has had a successful experience of 
twenty-five years in teaching, and has an accu- 
rate knowledge of the idioms of these lan- 
guages as well as of the English. For ad- 
vanced scholars who need more training of the 
ear the medium of instruction will be French 
and German. Daily readings in the languages 
will be given. The location of Exeter is de- 
lightful, and the opportunity a rare one for 
such study during the long vacation. For full 
particulars and terms, address as 


At this time we desire to call attention to 
‘“*The Children’s Hour,” by Mrs. Slade, 
advertised in Tue JouRNAL by Henry A. 
Young, 13 Bromfield street, Boston. Itisa 
book admirably adapted for the coming exhi- 
bitions and public days at the close of the 
school year. We gladly add the testimony of 
one whose opinion has special value. 


“* The Children’s Hour, by Mrs. Slade. I 
put this little book into my youngest class for 
their reading during the present term, and it 
is pretty to see how delighted they are with it. 
There is something between its covers bright 
and natural for every emergency, and so much 
life is thrown into the various pieces that the 
children are never tired of them. It is aston- 


ishing to observe the versatility and fertility 
of Mrs. Slade’s pen. She throws vivacity into 
every subject she touches, and the variety is 
endless. Some of the poems are lovely and 
graceful, and win the hearts of the little girls 
who love flowers and all beautiful things, 
while the sturdy little verses for recitation, 
with their ringing choruses, stir the boys to 
shout and laugh, and they need no dry direc- 
tions as to emphasis and expression, for the 
lines seem to spring spontaneous from their 
childish lips; they are written by one who can 
throw herself most genuinely into the sympa- 
thies of the children; they seem alive with the 
patter of little feet, the clapping of hands, the 
smiles and tears of childhood’s heart.”’ 
Louisa P. Hopkins, New Bedford, Mass. 


Tue following testimonial from Col. Francis 
W. Parker, superintendent of the Quincy 
schools, Mass., for the past four or five years, 
in favor of the blackboards made by J. A. 
Swasey, 19 Brattle street, Boston, has special 
value as he makes constant use of this aid to 
instruction in his system. He says: ‘‘ In my 
experience J. A. Swasey is the only man who 
knows how to make a blackboard. 

(Signed) F. W. PARKER, 
Supt. Schools of Quincy, Mass. 
Quincy, Mass., March 31, 1880. 


THE announcement of the ‘‘ New American 
Speller,’’ presenting nearly 10,000 words, by J. 


H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, on the last page, 
should be read by teachers and school officers. 

“Tam ALL PLAYED OvT,’’ is a common 
complaint. If you feel so, get a package of 
Kidney-Wort and take it, and you will at once 
feel its tonic power. It renews the healthy 
action of the kidneys, bowels, and liver, and 
thus restores the natural life and strength to 
the weary body. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


JuLy 13, 14, 15, and 16, 1880, 
AT CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


THE SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION 
Will hold sessions on Thursday and Friday, July 15 
and 16, in connection with the meeting of the National 
Educational Association, at Chautauqua, N. Y. 
THURSDAY, JULY 15. 
EVENING SESSION. 


1, Open Address ; Prof. F. A. March, Lafayette 
cma. Easton, Pa., President of the Asapciation. 

2. rts on the Progress of the Spelling Reform, 
by E. Jones, Esq., Live 1, England, and other 


Officers of the Association in America and England. 

3. Paper: The Duties of Collegians to the Spelling 
Reform; Prof. W. G. Ballantine, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

4. yo The Press and Spelling Reform; E. O. 
Vaile, Chicago, Illinois. 

FRIDAY, JULY 16. 
Adjourned meeting for business. 


RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 


The following railroad and steamboat lines will re- 
turn free, on the certificate of the Committee on Trans- 
portation, those having paid fu// fare in going, over the 
routes named respectively. Return-ticketa will be good 
antil August 20. 


hiteston 
Walkill-Valley Railroad. een Montgomery and 


Ulster and Delaware Railroad. From Stamford, etc., 


to Kingston. 
Rhinebeck and Connecticut Railroad. From State 
Line, etc., to Rhinecliff. 
Ogdensburgh and Lake Champlain R. R. Between 
e Champlain on Company. ers 
Vermont” and “A. Williams.” 
Steamboat Company. Steamers “ Hori- 
con”’ and Ganouski.” 


Adirondack Company’s Railroad. From North Creek, 


etc., to Sara 
Schoharie Valley and M. and 8. Railroad. From 


Middleburgh, etc., to Junction. 


© Lake Steamboat Company. Steamer “ Natty 
umppo.”’ 

Coo vs and Susquehanna-Valley Railroad. From 

perstown, etc., to Junction. 

Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad. From 
New York and al] other stations to Syracuse, Bing- 
hampton, etc. 

Seneca een 


ke Steam Navigation Company. Betw 

N. Y. C. R. R. and Watkine (Glen) 

Bath and Hammondsport R. R. and Keuka Nav. Co. 
From Penn Yan and Hammondsport to Bath. 

Day Line of Steamers on the Hudson. Steamers “ C, 
Vibbard” and “Daniel Drew,’ New York and 
intermediate landings, to Albany. 

— Railroad. From Bridgeport, ete., to Pitts- 
field, etc. 

Central-Vermont Railroad. To Rutland, Barlington, 
and Rouse’s Point. 

Atlanta and Charlotte Railroad. (Piedmont Air Line). 
From Atlanta to Charlotte. 

The following lines grant reduced rates, as stated for 
each respectively : 
The People’s Evenin 

“ Dean Richmond,” and “ 8t. John,” leaving New 
York at 6 P.M. to connect with morning trains, will 
sell tickets for the round trip to Albany and return 
for $2.00; meals and berths extra. 

The Troy Citizens’ Line of Steamers. “ ” and 
“ Saratoga,”’ leaving New York at 6 P.M. con- 
nect with morning trains, will sell tickets for the 
round trip to Troy (or Albany) and return for $2.00, 
or either way for $1.00. Meals and berths extra. 

Boston, Concord, and Montreal Railroad will furnish 
tickets to members at balf rates. Address W. R. 
Brackett, Gen. T. Agt., Plymouth, N. H. 

Delaware and Hudson Railroad. Champlain, Sara- 

toga, and Susquehanna divisions. For members 

through by Binghamton. 

Y., L. Erie, and W. Railroad. Excursion tickets 

from principal points to Chautauqua. ‘From New 

York and Newburgh, $15.00; Binghamton, $8.75 ; 

Elmira and Bath, $6.50; Corning, $5.75; Avon, 

$5.50 ; Little Valley, $1.25. 

New-York Central and Hudson-River Railroad, Ex- 

cursion tickets. From New York via Buffalo to 

Chautauqua, $15.00. 

Rochester and State Line Railroad. From Rochester, 
etc., to Salamanca. Excursion tickets. ° 

Philadelphia and 

rom principal sta- 


on 


Line of Steamers. ‘ Drew,”’ 


N. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Erie, Northern Central, ete, 

tions to Chautauqua. 

and Reading Railroad. From principal 

stations. 

Buffalo and Southwestern Railroad. From Buffalo, 

etc., to Jamestown. Excursion tickets to Chautau- 


qua. 
Allegueny Valley Railroad. Excursion tickets from 
Pittsburgh, etc., to Chautauqua, Besides there 


will be a special “ Educational Excursion”’ to 

Chautauqua, at the opening of the convention, at 

still lower rates. 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indiadapolis 
Railroad. Excursion tickets from principal sta- 
tions to Chautauqua via Cleveland, Brocton, and 
ae at one fare for round trip. 

Lake-Shore and Michigan-Southern Railroad. From 
Chicago, Grand Rapids, Lansing, Jackson, Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland, etc., to Chautauqua. 

Wabash, St. Louis, ‘and Pacific Railroad. From 
Omaha, Kansas City, Ottumwa, Burlington, St. 
Louis. etc., via Toledo. 

Burlington and Missouri R. Railroad, in Nebraska, will 
furnish half-fare tickets for their line to delegates 
who apply. Address General Ticket Agent, at 


Omaha. 

Union Pacific Railroad. From Ogden, Laramie, Den- 
ver, Cheyenne, etc., to Omaha. Will return mem- 
bers at one-fifth fare, on certificate to be furnished 
at the convention. 

N. Y., Penn., and Ohio Railroad (formerly Atlantic 
and Great Western). Excursion tickets to Chau- 
tauqua at about balf rates from Cincinnati and all 
_— west of Greenville. By connecting lines 

rom Louisville, Memphis, St. Louis, and other 
southern pvints. 

Louisville, Cincinnati, and Lexington Railway. (L. & 
C. Short Line.) Excursion tickets to Chautauqua. 

Louisville and Nashville Railroad. From Memphis, 
Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, etc., excursion 
tickets via Lexington and Cincinnati to Chautan- 


qua, 

St. Louis, fron Mt. and Southern Railroad. Excursion 
tickets over their line at one and one-fifth fare. 

Atlanta and West Point Railroad. From West Point, 
ete., to Atlanta. Will sell accredited delegates 
round-trip tickets over their road at half rates, or 
for one fare. 

Indianapolis, Decatur, and Springfield Railroad. Will 
sell return tickets at Indianapolis at one cent per 
mile to those who pee full fare that wayin going, 
on presentation of certificate to be obtained at the 
convention. 

In addition to the above : 

The Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad will proba- 
| sell excursion tickets to Chautauqua. 

The Memphis and Charleston Railroad will give any, 
who apply, the benefit of excursion rates. Address 
Gen. Passenger Ages at Memphis. 

The Lake-Erie and Western Railroad,—Bloomington, 
Lafayette, etc., to Fremont—will return delegates 
at one-fifth fare from Fremont, on certificates to be 
posers of the ticket agents from whom they buy 


ckets in going. 
eed will sell excursion tickets, if 


The Georgia Rai 
sufficient number apply. 

The Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and Northern Railroad 
will furnish excursion tickets to junction points, on 
the application of local — to the general 
passenger agents at Cedar Rapids, if a sufficient 
number app y- 

The International and Great Northern Railroad will 
sell excursion tickets to Longview, their northern 
terminus, if sufficient number desire it. Address 
Allen McCoy, G. P. A., Palestine, Texas. 

The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, & St. Louis R. R. will sell 
excursion tickets at two cents per mile each way, 
upon orders to be furnished by the treasurer (EK. T. 

appan, Gambier, Ohio), who will issue to appli- 
cants membership tickets at $2.00 each. 

It is expected that New-England Railroads not in- 
cluded in this list, which have to issue excur- 
sion tickets for the American Institute —s at 
Saratoga the previous week, limited for return to Jul 
13, wil t extension of time in case of those atten 


ing the Natio: at a, N.Y 
m ra, 
nsportation 


nal m 

EDWARD DANFORTH, 
Committee on Tra’ 

MEMBERSHIP.—Membership tickets will admit free 

to Chautauqua , ete. It will save — to pro- 

cure such tickets ($2 each) in advance of treasurer, 

E. T. Tappan, Gambier, Ohio. 

A revised edition of these announcements may be 


issued, which will be sent on application. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 & £418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public s ers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. Summer Term 
opens July 5th. 70-page Catalogue on application, 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Presi. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 


TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 

A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 

IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 


Prof. BRown will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution, 


ELOCUTIO COL BY, 149A) Tre 


mont St. Stam cured, 
Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 
186 


Faculty of School of Oratory. 
Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUA GES, 
254 A. ZUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


mm MONEY, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. == 


A most mpeans work, and which no one can afford 
to be without who desires to improve and advance their 
position in life; shows clearly the inevitable way to 
success and prosperity,— contains 600 pages,—illustra- 
ted, leather binding. Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.25, 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO., 
258 tf eow (P) 1191 Broadway, New York. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


In Colors 
and Gold, 


SILK BANNER 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS, 

Reversible Writing- Books (patented ) 
are the best. Look for them. 272 tt 


PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 
Dr. R. H. Clark, South Hero, Vt., says, “In cases 
of Kidney Troubles it has acted acharm. It 
mae cared many very bed cases of Piles, and has 
never failed to act efficiently.” 
Ison Fairchild, of Be. Albans, ogy, 
e from Piles and Costiveness it com- 
of serkshire, says, pack- 
age has done wonders for me im cur- 
ing a severe Liver and Kidney Complaint. 


iT HAS 
WONDERFUL 
POWER. 


Because it Acts on the LIVER, the BOWELS and 
the KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because It cleanses the ayotem of 
the poisonous humors that develope 
in Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bli- 
lou Jaundice, Constipation, 
Piles, orin Rheumatism, Neuraigia 
and nervous disorders. 

KIDNEY-WORT is com- 
One package will makeaix qts of medicine. 

TRY Now : 
tar Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 60., Proprietors 


_cwiticend post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 
The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


ADA L. HOWARD, President 
176 as Wellesley, Mass. 


RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS. First and Second. $38 
hundred; samples, 6c. NIcHOLs & HALL, 32 Brom- 
field 8t., or & Hearn, 13 Tremont Pi., Boston. 
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Summer Schools. 


OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
S Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible 8 h, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
&ec. For information address L, ALONZO BUTTER- 
FIELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 260 zz (1) 


DIRECTORY. 


Publishers. 


* Bears the palm over all,—I know of no text-book to 
compared with Peabod Univ. 


Leading Coll Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, es, &c. 
COLLEGES. COL 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 


R. L. SAUVEUR, Summer School of 

Languages, Amherst, Mass. By permission of 
L. SauVEUR, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor L. ALONZO 
BUTTERFIELD will give instruction : 

Course in Visible Speech ; Course in Elocution and 
Oratory. The session begins July 6, and continues six 
weeks. For cixcular of information address 

L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 

268 i 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


cement in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
py Thursday of each month. (262 eow e, Jc(1) 
DR. DIO LEWIS’S SANITARIUM, 
ington Heights (8 miles from Boston, Mass.) 
on this coast are there such delightful re- 
sources for pleasure and health. 
send for full circular, 2724 


German Summer School, 
FOURTH SESSION, 1880, 
Will be held at CAZENOVIA, N. Y., from July 6th to 
August 6th. For particulars address 
Dr. A. FLEISCHMANN 
266 m (1) 62 Broad Street, Utica, N.Y. 


SAUVEUR’S 
Summer School of Languages. 


The fifth session of the school will be held at Amherst 
College, Mass., and will last six weeks, It will be begun 
on July 6. The programme of the course will be ready 
on April 1, and sent to npprconts, 

L. SAUVEUR, Pu.D., LL.D., 

272 (1) tf 


SoutH DEERFIELD, MAss. 
Thousand Island Summer School of Languages, 
ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 

GERMAN, FRENCH, LATIN, GREER. 

Annual Session opens July 13. The Modern Lan- 

guages are taught by native teachers. Students who 

complete their fit for college in the Classics at the Sum- 

mer School will be admitted into Williams, Dart- 
mouth, Brown, Syracuse, St. Lawrence, Madison. 

Charges for Tuition and Bowe moderate. For cir- 


cular address - J. Pi 
272d St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. ¥. 


UMMER BOARD FOR TEACHERS, with health, beauty, 
boating, forest drives, cataracts, library. Address 
McGaw NORMAL LNSTITOTE, Reed’s Ferry, N.H. 


European Excursions. 


COOK'S GRAND EXCURSIONS 
To HKUROPE 


1880 FOR THE SUMMER OF 1880 
1 ANNUAL MAW PARTY. ‘ 
firand Annual Educational Vacation Party. 
Annual Midsummer Party. 

Special facilities for attending the Passton- 

Play at Ober-Am au. 

Pamphlet, containing full particulars, with MAP 
OF EURORE, sent free on application. Tourist 
Tickets for Independent Travelers, all routes. 

Cook’s Excursionist contains fares for over 1000 
Tours ; by mail, 10 cents. For full particulars ’ 
address THOS. COOK & SON, 

261 ie New York; P. 0. Box 4197. 

265 197 Washington &t., Boston, Mass. 


TOURJEE’S 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


OLD WORLD! 


THIRD YEAR,---1880. 


Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 


Grand Summer Excursions through ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, FRANCE, &c.— All the capitals, 
leading art centers, and most picturesque places to be 
visited, — LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, 
VIENNA, ROME, &c.— The Scottish, Italian, 
and Swiss Lakes.—The Adriatic Sea.—The High Alps. 
—Several of the Chief Alpine Passes to be Crossed. 


The Eastern Tours to take place in the Autumn, and 
to include ail points of THE GREATEST BIBLICAL 
AND HISTORIC IMPORTANCE. 


Special Trips in connection with the Great Suan- 
day School Celebration at LONDON, and the 
Handel Festival at the CRYSTAL PAL- 
ACE, which begins Sept. 18.—Chance to witness the 
Passion Play at OBER-AMMERGAU. 


Fight Different Sailing Dates.—Company Select. 
—Numbers in Sections Limited.—Free Carriage 


Drives in all Principal Cities.—All Travel, Eetels, 


&c., First Class.—Special Concerts.— Additioual 
Advantages and More Extended Routes, making the 
Excursions the Cheapest and Grandest ever announced. 


Prices from $285 to $660. 
A “— pamphlet, giving full particulars, sent 


free. Address 
E. TOURJEE, 


271 tf BOSTON, MASS. 


Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAs. W.STRONG, Pres. 


SLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RuGGLes, Hanover, N. H. 202 


RENCH LANGUAGE. Mme. E. DECOMBES will re- 

ceive into her family, during the summer, one or two 

ladies wishing to stady and practice French conversa- 
tion. 62 Clarendon Street, Boston. 274d 


F COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 


SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance ons Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF N 
EW YORK, 


t. For and informa- 
address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPs8ON, Worcester, Maas. 


‘ALE LAW SCHOOL, lar course two years. 

Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 25, For circular, address 
*rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. ¥or Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Ravers, Beston, Mass, 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


Mere WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Lite and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
-H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
OncorTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For catalogue or information, address, New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
M. For Both 


AT WOROESTER. Sezxes.. 
ext entrance examination, September 14, 1880. 
55 Address E. H. U8SELL, Principal. 


M***- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL St., BOSTON. 


WALTER Smita, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55z2 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
and Ad- 


course of study, two years. A 8 


vanced Course for s 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
The next entrance examination, Sort. %, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN Hyps, > 


or NORMAL SCHOOL, 
( or 


Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 

‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss, 
For Both Sexes. 

For catalogues, address J. G. SoorTrT. 133 


PREPARATORY. 
 Cnasical SCHOOL, 259—265 Iston 8t., 


Boston, “Classical, Sclentific, Business, Military. The 
erent departmen ergarten para’ 

Upper, accommodate. poplls of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all ons of Upper Department. 


prepare CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


. f., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
or Business. Ex rienced teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical and 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principais. ZL 


(. }ODDARD SEMINARY, 
7 Boarding 


School for both sexes. 


Vt. A first-class 
moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


berkshire INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough ction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A. M, 


. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
superior for Classical and Scientific 

training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 
RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


TON lish and Classical 
W. Newton, Mase. 61 


“ The bane found.” — 
“ ‘OLEG ROVE Dr. Univ., 0. 
“ase.” COMPLETE Chaves, 


any in use.” 


New SCIENTIFIC College, 
“ It is brief and accurate beyond GR 


precedent.”—Chicago Ed. Weekly. 
‘“* No other text-book on any science has evgy been so 
perfectly adapted to save time and labor. Is.q. new de- 
rture,—most important one of present contary: Let 
hers and students rejoice.”"— Nat'l Jour. of Fd. 
a By mail, $1 25; Intro., $1.00; Examin-, 75 cts. 


AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING CO., Publishers, 
270 eow tf 27 Bond Street, New York. 
or 

BOTH SEXES. 

A brilliant book, fascinating iv style, pure in 
and Womlam.  Hiegantly printed and tite 

Address JONES BROTHERS & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

H OW Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
‘ stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
SAV E rn full line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
MO N EY, Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 

253 zz 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 

14 Milk St., Boston, 

Booksellers, Stationers 

4) TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. 
a@ We carry the largest stock of School 
England, A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
Correspondence solicited, ADDRESS As ABOVE. 

For Music Students. 

Is the ONLY work that teaches 

impl d ive that it be 
tailed SELF-INSTRUCTOR.. The old befogged 
‘¢ Palmer’s Theory of Music”? makes it clear 
as the sunlight. 


language, endorsed oy every-where. An 
trated. Extraordinary inducements to Agents. 
National Subscription Agency 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RATEs. Send 
ry of every kind at wholesale rates. 
application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
AND DEALERS IN 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
PALMER’S 
Thorough Bass, Harmony, and Composition, 
tems are too complicated to be practicable. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.00 by mail. 


Si n ge rs ! on ROOTS 


** SCHOOL OF SINGING,” 


a perfect Vocal Method on a NeW Plan, and a LARGE 
COLLECTION OF BEAUTIFUL SONGS. 


Price, 33.00 by mail, postpaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Or 805 Broadway, N. Y. 271 eow 


YOO CAN 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
6 BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text- Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
nm given to orders 
ie + uarters in ‘Now England for Educational Sup- 
plies School Merchandise of every description. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


«‘ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
scraping together oo meneb rable Latin and Greek 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one vear.”’—Milton. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schoo) 

tories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


Sample Interlinears free. Send for 
247 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


PRONOUNCING HAND-BOOK. Cl., 35c. 


It is Concise, Expitett, and Wastes no Words. The 

correct pronunciation is given in connection with the 

incorrect; and we venture the prediction that nine-nine 

persons out of every hundred who should look the 
k through, would be greatly surprised to find how 

many words they are mispronouncing every day. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


NEW MATHEMATICAL TEXT-BOOK, 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
ON ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, 


Embracing Plane Geometry, and an Introduction to 
Geometry of Three Dimensions, designed as a text- 
By EDWARD BOWSER, 

Prd. and Rutger College, 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 

23 Murray and 27 Warren Street, 
eo: sent by mail, post-paid on receipt A ee 
1? SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 

the several branches of Science offered 
free with new subscriptions to the 
Send - postal card for premium list and full par- 
ticulars to 
273 ¢ 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
NEW HYGIENIC AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
12mo, cloth; price, $1.25. 
HEALTH, AND HEALTHY HOMES; a Guide to Domestic 
314 pp., cloth; price, $1.50. 
WATER ANALYSIS, for Sanitary Purposes. Llus., 
SLEW BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTE 
THE PULPIT COMMENTARY, 
lumes now ready : 


book for colleges and scientific schools. 
12mo, Cloth extra, Price, $1.75. 
NEW YORK. 
A selected list of 125 important wérks in 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
BIBLE HYGIENE; or, Health Hints, By a Puysicran. 
Hygiene. By GEORGE WILSON, A.M.,M.D. 12mo, 
12mo, cloth; price, $1.00. 
271 1012 Walnut Street, PHILADELP 
Vo 
EZRA to ESTHER, 8vo........ 


85.00. 
By CANON RAWLINSON, JAS. MORRISON, and others. 
Circulars on application, 
Sent by mail on recei rice, 


t of 
N. TIB ALS & SONS, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
269 37 Park Row, New York City. 


POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

INTRODUCTORY PRIOES. Per Doz, 

American Standard System of Penmanship...... 80c. 
Tracing-books, Nos. 1 and 56 
American Standard System of Drawing.......... 80 
Greene’s First Steps {n Written Language....... 80 
Elementary, Nos. 1 and 40 
American Standard Writing Spellers ........... 40 
American Standard Composition Book.......... 56 


WOOLWORTH & CO., 
26022 76 Duane St., N.Y.; 15 Bromfield St., Boston, 


JOHN W. LOVELL, 

24 NEW YORK. 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Werks, 15 vols., $22.50 
Knight's History ef England,’ “ 10.00 
Macaulay’s Hist. of England, 5 S 5.00 


Bollin’s Ancient History, 4 ¥ 

Taine’s English Literature, 14 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1« 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of Ringo Grammar. 
Brown’s Institutes of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 

Roscee’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinsen’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 


Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON'’S NEW BOOKS. 
THOU AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
TILTON. With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOR, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Ricnarp A. PRoo 
PAPYRUS LEAVES! With’ Loneret- 
: con utions 
LOW, LOWELL and others. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. ¥. 


44 
SUPPLIED with Teachers 
S Ch I$ the New En d Bureau 
Cire exp) 
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of Education, 16 St. 
Boston, Mass. Write for a 
our method of d business. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XI.—No. 24. 


Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
Publish the most popular and successful School-books. 
Among them are: 

Appleten’s New Headers. 
The Model Cepy-beoks with Sliding Copies, 
The (Speller, Grammar, and Copy- 
book com 
Lauguage Beeoks, just adopted in 
ton. 

uackenbeos'’s New Am. History, N. E. edition. 

rusi’s Drawing Series. 

Cernell's and Outline Maps. 
Markness'’s Pepular Latin Series. 
Hadley's Greek Series. 


Send for catalogue containing a complete list of 
books in all departments. 


Genl. Agt. for New England, 
M. W. HAZEN, 6 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia Pa. 
JUST PUBLISHED! ‘ 


THE NEW AMERICAN ADVANCED SPELLER, 


PRESENTING NEARLY £0,000 WORDS, 
A large number of which are met found in the text- 
books most used in our schools. 
CONTENTS: 
4500 Words Arranged, 
2000 Words not Class ° 
800 Words Common to most Spelling-books, 

800 Words Frequently Mispronounced. 


500 Best Test-words. 
Tm. Pronunciation and Syllabication of all marked 


s are according to the recent new edition of 
Webstes’s The work has met with high 
commendation from educators, and has already been 
adopted in THE GIRL’S NORMAL SCHOOL of Philadel- 
phia. List price, 25 cts.; introductory, 23 cts. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books 
Comprising over 400 Volumes, 

The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 

$1.50 per annum. liberal 
ey Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
2. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


HUDSON'S SHAKESPEARE. 


F. J. Furnevall’s Introduction to “‘ The Leopold 
espeare ”: The subject of the growth, the oneness 

of Shakexpeare, the links between his successive plays, 
the light thrown on each by comparison with its neigh- 
bors,—this subject, in all its branches, is the special busi- 
ness of the present. the second schools of Victorian stu- 
dents of the great Elizabethan poet. In it, Gervinus of 
Heidelberg, Dowden of Dublin, Hudson of Boston, are 
the student's best guides that we have in English speech. 


& P. Whipple: Gervinus, the greatest Shakes- 
pearean -gritic of Germany, has recognized Hudson as 
aman ¥ — are to be admitted or contro- 

he 


verted, © mits or controverts the judgments of 
= and Ulrici, of Johnson, Coleridge, Lamb, 
and Hazlitt. 

CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 

13 Tremont P1., 20 Bond St. 46 Madison 8t., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publish Franklin 8q. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
From PRor. Epwp. A. DOWDEN, Univ. 
v Dublin, author of “Shakspere: His Mind and Art.” 
incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is superficial; you do not neglect the xsthetic study of 
the play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 
ou ea book “pleasant to the eyes”’ (as well as 
* to be desired to make one wise ’’)—no small matter, 
I think, with young readers and with old. 
From EpWIin A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 
Grammar.” I have not seen any edition that 
compresses so much necessary information into so small 
& space, nor any that so completely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on Shakespeare,—needless repi- 
tition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar-like 
noring of difficulties. 


A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New EF 
262 a 41 Franklin 


COWPERTHWAIT & Coa. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. , Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater'’s Elementary 

Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


PORTER & COATES 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 
The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 
Banb’s Normal First Reader. 


Third ‘ 


“ Feurth ‘ 

Fifth 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

06 Complete 66 


Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller. 
Comprehensive 
Ceates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Biowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 
a Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
THOS. T. BAILEY, Gen’! Agt. for New England, 
23 Franklin St., Bostun, b 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Maary’s hies. 
Holmes’ Rea Histo 


PUBLISHERS OF ,and Grammars. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. | Vennble’s Arithmetice, Algebra, Geometry, 
i & B English Literature. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. : MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
GREENE'S New Grammars. coe St. SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
i, YORK, Lessonsin El Physiol 1.10 
° n em, mis 
ior © f Pr. Chemi -70 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 25 Washington St. Ay in A -00 
ROYSE'S American Literature. Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist CHICAGO. Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.25 
“ Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pean., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
6. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

Hay’s Bvery-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 


Industrial Pulishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 

Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 
Scientific Books, % pages, 8vo ; catalogues of books on 
Social Science, Banks, 
Pauperism, and kindred su 8; @ catalogue of re- 
cent additions to our stock of Practical Scient and 
Technical Works ; sent free to any one who will for- 
ward address. 269 


CLARE. & MAYNARD, New York, 


Andersen’s Histories and Mist’1 Readers; 

Leighten’s History of Rome; 

Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Beed and Kellogg’s Ai Lessons in Eug- 
lish and Lessons in English ; 

HMiutchison’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 
4% Madison St., Chicago. 117 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


Adams’s Improved Arithmetic, J $ 65 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), - 1.00 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, 50 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), - 1.50 
Preston’s Bookkee « 45,65 


ing, . ° 

Scott’s Manual of States History, - 
Scott’s Review History of the United States, 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, -. . . 1.65 


BOBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield 5t., BOSTON. 


GREEMLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEpeTer WELLS, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publishers. 
8. EB. BEEDE, Dubuque, la.; LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 
BOSTON. 


American Poems, Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25, 


AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“ American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Introduction and 
Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for 
High and Grammar Schools, and no less ve to 
the general reader. §1.25 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by HENRY CABOT LODGE. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking m of these classes, 
from “ Chevy Chase” to ‘The Wonderful One-Hoss 
Shay,” is omitted from this book, which is equally de- 
sirable for use in schools and the family circle. $1.25. 

Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature, 12mo. $2.50. 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 

Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Qulture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm'’t, 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History ; 
Swinton's Word Book Series ; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New- States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


. 


SHELDON & CoO., 
NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Ceolten’s New Geo phies. 
f U. 8. History. 

Hooker's New Physiclegy. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Avery’s Elements of Natural Phi e 
Hill’s Ziem. of Bheteric and Com 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address Ww. in Now 


22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St.,. NEW YORK. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


*¢ Presenting ina handy form a History of the great 
events and movements of the present century, in 
our own country, throughout the British Empire, 
on the Continent of Europe. and in America,” 


JUST OUT, 


THE 19™ CENTURY, 


A HISTORY. 
By ROBERT MACKENZIE, 
Crown 8vo. 464 pp. $2.50. 

“ Written in | terse and le, 
the work is not merely a record of facts, but is his: 
— in the truest sense, and in its most instructive 

and attractive form.” 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 


WORDS AND NUMBERS. A _ Lesson- 
Book for Primary Schools. By HENRY E. 
SAWYER, A.M., Associate in State Nor- 
mal School, New Britain, Conn. 16mo. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts. 


This work is designed for the second year in Primary 
Schools, and is based on an entirely new plan. It com- 
bines in one book, with sufficient suggestions and mod- 
els for teachers, the subjects uired to be taught in 
the second year; so that, with the exception of a 
Reader, no other book will be needed. The manual 
was originally prepared for primary schools under the 
author’s supervision, and is published at the request of 
teachers who have used it and seen the results of its use. 

Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address Publishers, as above ; or 

THOMAS H. BUSH, 


256 70 Metropolitan Block, 


@| Ireland’s Pocket Classical onary, 7 
hule, 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot'’s New 
*Guyot's Wall Maps, 
Sheldon's New Readers, 
Felter's New Arithme 
Physics, 
nney's Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


books. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
180 93 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books, 


A Liection arranged One 
Two, Three, nd Four Parts; with A omplete 
Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail........Pifty Gents, 
HAPPY HOURS, ’ 
A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Kle- 


mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &&, 
Sample by Mail............ Phipty Cents. 


Address the Publishers, as above. 223 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 0OO., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 
Payson, Dunten & Scribner's Copy Books, 
Bartholomew's Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded 8 ing Blanks. 
Patterson’s Com itien Books. 

Crosby's Greek Text Books. 
HMauseon’s Latin Course. 
The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilson’s Treatise on Punctuation. 
Otc., furnished, Correspondence solicited. 
A 
A. MANSON. 8? Rromfield &t., Roaton. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


PUBLISH NEW York. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(4 vols. y $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s 8 of Atlases (14 vols.), 75e. to 820 
The ‘otence Series (30 vols.), 8 .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.28 


Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to'TT, 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of B aphy, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Clasatos. Per vol., 50 
LeffingwelVa English Classics Schools, 1.50 


Klemm’a Poeste fur Haus und Se 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Mathetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant's Koonomics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English TAterature, eto. 
Full with specimen pages, mailed on application 
GEO. B. TOWLE, 

381 Washington St., Boston, 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


L, PRANG & OO., 
Art anp EpvoationaL PusBiisuers, 
286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public WALTER SMITH, 
néral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass, 
The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 
Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 


and ies, Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
Prang’s American Chromos, 15628 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION 
TABLA, containing the Products of Nambers 
between 1 and 100, for the use of Accountanis, 
Computers, and Teachers in Primary Schools, By 
LEONARD WALKER, 8. D. (Harvard), Astronomer 
in Winchester Observatory of Yale College. 


Printed on heavy paper from new electrotype plates, 
and with the utmost care to insure accuracy, celerity, 
and convenience in use. It is believed that these Tables 
will be extensively used by those who have considerable 
Multiplication and Division to do. They are adapted 
to numbers of any magnitude, and will be found to save 
much time and fatigue of mind to an Accountant moder- 


ately skilled in the use of figures. Folio size, in neat 
cover, 75 cts; prepaid by mall, in case, 88 cts. 371 


MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the latest, 
the most attractive, and the best Readers published. 
They cover a wider range of the best English litera- 
"They contain selections from the writings 
ey con selections from the of two hun- 
os (200) standard 
are better more 
profusely illustrated than 
are embellished with 274 engravings, all new 
by 60 of the best artiste in 
are 
highest style of the book making art 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 
400,000 Four Hundred Thousand Introduced in Four Months, 400,000 


Price, Samp. copy 
McGuffey's Revised 


Piret Reader, - - . 10 
Second Reader, - « 


Pifth Reader, - .- é 
Sixth Reader, 


Speller, ve 


VAN ANTWERP, BRA 0., 
W. TEWESBURY, wew-England Agent, 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STBEET, BOSTON, MASH. 


Cincinnati and New, York, 
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